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PREFACE. 


In this Third Volume of the Architectural Magazine, we have 
introduced a Summary View of the Progress of Architecture in 
Britain and other countries during the past year; and we mean 
to give a similar article annually. We have omitted the Alpha- 
betical Index: at the end of the Volume, as unnecessary ; having 
in the Table of Contents included all the side headings to ar- 
ticles throughout the Work; and also given an Alphabetical 
List of the Buildings described or referred to. 

With our next Volume, we mean to introduce an article, en- 
titled ‘* Professional Precedents,” which will include Forms of 
Specifications, Estimates, Data, Desiderata, &c., for buildings 
of every kind, public and private. It has been suggested to 
us, that such an article will be extremely useful for young 
architects, and for builders and other tradesmen connected with 
Architecture, who reside in the country; and, as the materials 
for the preparation of such articles can only be supplied by men 
in extensive practice, we invite all those who have the prosperity 
of Architecture at heart, and are friendly to this Magazine, to 
lend us their assistance, and to send us copies of the kind of 
documents to which we allude. 

We have it also in contemplation, to supply, quarterly or half- 
yearly, Lists of the Prices of Building Materials and Labour in 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and, perhaps, some other places; 
provided we can find correspondents who will undertake to con- 
tribute this information. For this purpose, we earnestly invite 
the cooperation of surveyors, in London, and in every part of 
the country; because, unless we obtain this, we shall not be 
able to carry cur intentions into effect. 

In this Volume we have devoted a separate article to the 
Institute of British Architects; and, in our next, we mean to 
have a similar article for the Architectural Society, trusting to 
the continued kindness and liberality of the officers of both 
Societies for enabling us to do so. 
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The advantages which are resulting from Architectural So- 
cieties in the metropolis will, no doubt, soon lead to the insti- 
tution of similar societies in our provincial towns’; and it is only 
necessary to reflect on the benefits which have resulted to the 
country, with regard to agriculture and horticulture, from the 
establishment of provincial agricultural and horticultural societies, 
to be convinced that Provincial Architectural Societies will ad- 
vance architectural improvement in a ratio altogether unpre- 
cedented in this or in any other country. How greatly this will 
contribute to the comforts of every class of society, and how 
much it will add to the cultivated character and scenic beauty of 
the country generally, it is delightful to contemplate. 

Where Provincial Architectural Societies are about to be esta- 
blished, we would suggest the idea of combining with them other 
local subjects connected with the art, so as to include not only 
what relates to the improvement of streets, drainage, sewerage, 
&c., which may be considered as belonging legitimately to Archi- 
tecture, but to extend their views to the ornamenting of streets 
by planting trees; and to the formation or improvement of 
public walks, public gardens, zoological gardens, cemeteries, 
baths, and other places conducive to health, recreation, or orna- 
ment. The Americans have an Ornamental Tree Society, the 
principal object of which is to plant trees in public squares, 
avenues, roads, cemeteries, &c. (see Gard. Mag., vol. xi. p. 207.) 
and, in Bavaria, a committee of the Bavarian Agricultural Society 
is authorised by government to devise improvements in the 
public gardens and roads, and in the scenery of the country 
generally. In a note below *, we have quoted from the Gardener’s 


* “ Suggestions for a Society for promoting the Improvement of the Public 
Taste in Architectural and Rural Scenery. By W.S.— The notice (p. 20.) of 
an American ‘ Ornamental Tree Society’ has recalled some ideas which have 
long floated in my mind as to the great desirableness of having a similar society 
established in London, where, although a good deal has been done towards its 
embellishment by trees, so much in this respect remains yet to be accom- 
plished. Who that has a genuine love of nature has not felt, when stumbling, 
m one of the narrow streets of the city, on an old elm, gracefully even with its 
soot-encrusted foliage breaking the monotonous and endless vista of brick, 
almost as a traveller does in the desert, when meeting with a spring and its 
accompanying date trees ? and has not been as much mortified, after another 
turn, in passing.a second churchyard, which, for want of some friendly hand 
to plant a tree in it, is an eyesore to the passer-by, instead of a relief and 
refreshment ? Who, again, in the western quarter of the metropolis, can have‘ 
failed to be struck by the excellent effect of a few trees judiciously planted 
in the space not wanted for the kitchen area, at the ends of the corner houses 
of squares and large streets? and to have remarked how forlorn and dis- 
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Magazine, an article by a correspondent, written in 1835, sug- 
gesting such a society for the metropolis as we would recommend 





gusting those very spaces become, even though railed off, as they generally 
are, when suffered to remain without a tree or shrub? And, lastly, to omit 
other instances, who that has been charmed with the aspect of one of the 
squares judiciously planted and laid out, can help being as much shocked with 
the bare and tasteless way in which others are still suffered to remain ? 

“© Now, in all these cases, the remarks of an individual would have little or 
no effect in extending what is praiseworthy and rectifying deficiencies, though 
in both respects it is evident that public opinion, directed and supported by a 
numerous society, might accomplish great things, and render London incom- 
parably more ornamented by trees than at present, including the planting of 
parts of the Regent’s Park with a complete collection of hardy exotic trees 
and shrubs, as you have so often suggested: while, if the objects of this 
society comprised also, as I should strongly recommend, the picturesque (if 
the term may be here allowed) generally, such as criticising tasteless erections; 
advising the general application of stucco or cement to the fronts of houses, 
instead of the present plan of attempting to restore their new look by colour- 
ing and pointing [what bricklayers call colouring and tuck and puck], the 
effect of which is so transitory ; and tinting the stuccoed parts with one shade 
of stone colour, in lieu of the wretched Harlequin coats at present seen, &c. 
&c.; it may be safely asserted that few associations, not directed to purposes 
of charity, would produce a richer harvest of enjoyment to those whose taste 
is already formed, or one of more instruction to those in whom this faculty yet 
requires to be awakened or cultivated. 

“ T trust that these hastily scrawled hints will be expanded, by yourself or 
some one of your correspondents, into some practical plan of a society with 
objects such as I have alluded to, but with a better and more comprehensive 
title than that in America which has suggested them.—London, April 6. 1835.” 


Note by the Conductor. — “ The taste of this country is altogether dispro- 
portionate to its wealth; and it is very far inferior to the taste displayed. on 
the Continent, among nations comparatively poor. In what other city in the 
world, but London, are such interminable lines of dingy brick houses to be 
found, without the slightest variation of feature, neither differing in height, nor 
in breadth of front, nor in the number, disposition, or size of the doors and 
windows? Compare the long streets of first-rate houses in the west end 
of London with houses of the same class in Paris, Berlin, Munich, or Peters- 
burg. By what other nation in the world would such immense sums be 
spent in erecting public buildings which are often, soon after their completion, 
found to be so unfit for the purposes for which they were intended, as to render 
it necessary for them tobe pulled down? In the short —_ of twenty years, 
we have seen three royal palaces razed to the ground, all peor vigon boas 
the lifetime of the present generation; and the present palace at Pimlico, we 
strongly suspect, will soon share the same fate. Is there any other country in 
Europe, where a space situated like the Regent’s Park, and of equal extent 
and natural beauty, would have been planted with so few sorts of trees, and 
these few so tastelessly disposed? And what shall we say to Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens, which, as far as the kinds of trees and shrubs are 
concerned, might as well be under the care of a common woodman? Little 
more can be advanced in favour of the shrubberies in the gardens of the Pim- 
lico Palace, which are filled, for the most part, with the common stuffing of 
the nurseries. How is it that we can spend a million on a piece of architec- 
ture that all men of taste, foreign and domestic, agree to be most wretched, 
and which is, at the same time, placed in a damp and unwholesome situation, 
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for provincial towns ; to which we have added a postscript that 
we wrote at the time, hoping by both to stimulate our provincial 
readers to take the subject of local architecture and landscape 
improvements into serious consideration. 

In conclusion, we again invite all who are friendly to this 
Magazine, and who wish to promote the objects we have in 
view, to lend us their assistance: and this they can do by them- 
selves contributing, by exciting others to contribute, and by 
recommending the Magazine to their friends. To those who 
have thus assisted us we return our most sincere thanks; never, 
even for a moment, forgetting that it is to their kindness we 
are mainly indebted for the success of this Work. 


J.C. L. 
Bayswater, November 12. 1836. 





and yet cannot spare a few thousands for planting, in a superior manner, our 
public parks and gardens? The answer is easy. The public hitherto have 
not bid a voice in this kind of expenditure. They have not been allowed a 
voice in any matter of taste, because they were, in a great measure, without 
taste to gratify. Let this taste, which at present lies dormant in the mass of 
society, be called into existence by cultivation, and we shall soon see a change 
in all our public. buildings, gardens, and walks, Again we say that the idea of 
promoting this object by an association is a most happy one; and we earnestly 
entreat our correspondents to lose no time in endeavouring to carry it into 
execution. In this age of cooperation, there can be no difficulty in establish- 
ing such a society. It would, in all probability, soon be joined by numbers. 
Architects would become members of it for the sake of the professional hints 
which they would receive from the discussions carried on, as well as to keep 
up their taste to a par with that of the society. Landscape-painters, and artists 
generally, would also join it for the same purpose. Builders, and all owners of 

roperty in and about large towns, and especially the metropolis, would be- 
long to sucha society, because what tended to ornament their property would 
tend also to increase its value. Men of taste would join it for the sake of 
mental gratification ; and a large number from the idea of superiority which is 
generally associated with the idea of refined taste. 

“ Most of our readers are aware that more attention is paid to the archi- 
tecture of Munich, its public gardens, roads, and the beauty of its surrounding 
scenery generally, than is done in any other kingdom in Germany. This 
attention is deputed by the government to a committee of the Bavarian 
Agricultural Society, who publish reports as to what they think ought to be 
done, accompanied by remarks and suggestions, in a monthly periodical, en- 
titled ‘ Monatsblatt fiir Bauwesen und Landesverschonerung, Herausgege- 
ben von einer gemeinschaftlichen mn ay der Vereine fur Landwirthschaft 
und Polytechnik in Baiern. Munich, 4to.’ The motto on the titlepage con- 
sists of the words, ‘ Agriculture,’ ‘ a and * Architecture,’ placed on 
the three sides of an equilateral triangle. This publication, of which we pos- 
sess several volumes, has, we believe, contributed much to the widening of 
streets, planting of trees along the public roads, and to the formation of foot- 
paths, gardens, and other useful and ornamental public objects.” 
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LIST OF BUILDINGS DESCRIBED OR REFERRED TO. 


Almshouses, 139. 534. 

Arches, Triumphal, 384 ; Skew 251. 

Asylum, 529. 

Bank, 330. 

Barracks, Knightsbridge, 279. 

Brewhouse, 529. 

Bridewell, New, Westminster, 85. 

Bridges, 90. 96. 279. 535. 

Buildings, Ancient, 70; Mania for, 
237; Lyceum, 525; Paris Public, 384 

Cathedrals, Glasgow, 88; Hereford, 
140. 

Cemeteries, 5350. 533; Chapei for 
Kensall Green, 562; Bristol, 484. 
Chapels, 39. 41. 90. 139. 141. 190. 

329; Independent, 485. 529: Ger- 
man, 529; Cemeteries, 562; Cas- 
terton, 55; King’s College, Cam- 

i 77 


bridge, 77. 

Churches: Dorking, 141; Kraschen; 
62; New, 329. 436. 483, 484, 485; 
de la Madeleine, 385; St. Dénis, 
385; Notre Dame, 587; Stratford 
le Bow, 482. 584; St. Michael’s, 
483; St. Michael, Bath, 535; St. 
Alban’s, 73; Round, at_ Little Ma- 
lestead, 277; St. Saviour’s, 279; 

tanmore, 280; Vicar’s Close, 
Wells, 513; St. Isaac’s,-527; Cha- 
pel-of ease at Dublin, 582. 

Club House, Travellers’ 104. 

College of France, 386; at Hull, 534. 

Cottages, Labourers’, 120, 284. 531. 
See Lodges. 

Cross, King’s, 41; Waltham, 280. 

Custom-house, London, 83. 477; 
Liverpool, 582. 

Exchange, Glasgow, 104 ; Manchester, 
533. 


Halls: Westminster, 40; New Gold- 
smiths’, 139; New Music, 528; Bir- 
mingham Town, 450; NewInn, 
482; Lutterworth Town, 569; 
Guildhall, 483; County, 484; 
Medical, 582. 

Hospitals: Christ’s, 140; St. Tho- 
mas’s, 140; Bethlehem, 529; Roya 
Berkshire, 531; South Devon and 
East Cornwall, 566. 

Hotels: Burlington, 528; du Quai 
d@’Orsay, 386. 

lephant’s, 189; Club, 189; 
Sailor’s, 328. 

Houses of Parliament, New, 91. 100. 


~ 





178. 185. 201. 249. 260. 293. 303. 
325. 400. 454. 478. 485. 

Institutions: Islington New Literary 
and Scientific, 139; Belgrave New 
Literary and Scientific, 328 ; Bath 
Literary and Scientific, 483 ; Liver- 
pool Mechanic’s and Royal, 582. 

Library, Royal, 235. 

Lighthouses, Metallic, 281. 

Lodges, Entrance, 314; Italian, 512. 

Mansion House, 40. 

Mansions : Cossey Hall, 104; Pool’s 
Park, 104; Hatfield House, 140. 
532; Prior Park, 486 ; Wrest Park, 
481. 531; Woburn Abbey, 481; 
Cobham Hall, 482; Holland House, 
581; Manor House, Chatfield, 581. 

Markets: Exeter Higher, 12; Isling- 
ton, New, 189. 278. 

Monastery, Croyland, 84. 

Monumeits, public, 327, 586. 

Museums: Fitzwilliam, 41 ; British, 
91.328; Worcester, 485. 

Obelisk from Luxor, 325. 386. 

Offices : Dividend, Pay, and Warrant, 
109; Globe Insurance, 329. 

Palaces : Buckingham, 132; Ber lin, 
527; Brunswick, 527. 

Pantheon, 385. 

Pier, Whitehaven; Greenwich, 280. 

Post-Office, New, 279.350; Dublin,51. 

Prisons, 387; Bridewell, 85. 

Railway, Termination to a, 219; to 
India, 327; Brick Bridges on, 354. ; 
Gréenwich, 529; Entrance to the 
Liverpool and Manchester, 582. 

Room, a Painting, 96. 

Schools: Clergy Daughters’, 
Charterhouse, 40; City of Lon- 
don, 138; Licensed Victuallers’, 
140; Proprietory, 237; New, 552; 
Islington, 328; of Fine Arts, 386. 

Streets, new, 40; King William, 40; 
Holborn Hill, 40; King William, 
Strand, 159. 

Temples, Gin, 94. 

Theatres: new Portman Market, 279 
New, 525; Ancient, 346; Sheffield 
280; New Orleans, 325; Leicester, 
482; Caen, 526. 

University, London, 436. 

Villas, Suburban, 155. 456. 464. 584. 
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Workhouses, new, 27, 280, 281. 329, 
50. 481, 482, 484, 485. 551, 532. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.I. On the different Significations of the Words “ a Whole,” in 
Architecture. From the French of QUATREMERE DE QuINcY. 


Tue expression, “ a whole,” has a double-signification, and it is 
used in two different senses; the one, simple and material ; the 
other, compound and intellectual ; or, in other words, theoretical. 

Under its commonest acceptation in architecture, a whole 
means the general mass of an edifice, or the entirety of the 
different parts which compose it. We say thus: “The whole 
of the Vatican and its dependencies covers such a space of 
ground ;” — Such a monument, or such a public establish- 
ment, forms a whole of such or such an extent ;” — The aspect 
of such an edifice gives the idea of a great whole.” According 
to the sense of these phrases, it is evident that the words, “a 
whole,” must be considered in them under their material aspect, 

In architecture, there is another manner of understanding the 
tout ensemble, or entire whole, of a plan or an edifice; and there 
is an art of making, in a moral sense, a whole, the parts and 
the ensemble of which would be reciprocally subordinate to each 
other. The art of making them thus subordinate consists in 
giving to the parts of a building, whether great or small, an 

eement of form, disposition, and decoration, which esta- 
blishes among them a necessity of being thus, and makes them 
appear as one body, each member of which explains the whole; 
as the whole, in return, enables us to form a judgment of each 
of the parts. It is the principle of this relative subordination 
that is called the principle of a whole, in every architectural 
work. The merit of a whole, such as we have just defined it, 
consists in its being rarely met with, particularly in great public 
monuments. So many successive chances are mixed up with 
the circumstances upon which the completion of such buildings 
depends, that, in modern times, great edifices have been seldom 
finished by their designers. The plan of Michael Angelo for 
St. Peter’s at Rome, so remarkable as a whole, was totally 
chenged by “4 great addition of the nave by which it was 

you. III. — No. 23. B : 











2  Significations of the Words ** a Whole,” in Architecture. 
lengthened. It is only with respect to interior decoration, that 
this noble edifice was restored to that unity of taste which causes 
it to be so much admired. Although the merit of a whole de- 
pends upon a number of considerations, which would form the 
substance of a treatise, we shall here content ourselves with 
briefly indicating the three points of view under which a whole 
may be most clearly recognised ; namely, Design, Elevation, and 
Decoration. 

Design. — It is, without doubt, of the greatest importance, in 
the formation of an edifice, that its plan should form a whole; 
but this merit in a design, addresses itself more to the under- 
standing than to the eyes; this part being less apparent and 
perceptible than any other to the greater proportion of spec- 
tators. We often see a degree of system and agreement pre- 
dominate in plans, which is contradicted in their execution ; and 
which is too frequently set aside by causes over which the artist 
has no control. There exists, also, in many plans, a sort of 
mechanical correspondence, which consists'in chalking out the 
arrangement of one side exactly by the other; a merit more 
imaginary than real, and which is a total loss to the spectator, 
as it can contribute but little to the effect of the whole. 

That the Elevation should form a whole is certainly a most 
essential point in nearly every edifice. This ought to consist, 
as much as possible, in making the exterior masses correspond 
with the interior; or, or least, in not suffering either to present 
a glaring contradiction to the other: as, for example, is done in 
many of the frontispieces of modern churches; which apparently 
set forth, on the outside of the building, several stories, but 
which have only one in the interior. The whole of an elevation 
ought to be considered as that of an organised body, in which 
every part, as shown to us by nature, has a constant harmony 
with the rest. This harmony ought to reign, also, in whatever 
constitutes the connexion between the exterior of the building, 
and the arrangement and general proportion of its principal 
masses with the subordinate ones; likewise, in that affinity, or 
connexion, which allows us to restore an edifice by the sole aid 
of one of its fragments. ; 

Decoration. — The art of producing a whole in the deco- 
rations of an edifice is not the part in which architects err the 
least frequently. Some edifices may be seen, where ornaments 
are lavished on some parts, and shabbily economised with re- 
spect to’others. It may happen, that this fault is produced by 
a system of contrast, il placed, and ill understood. In archi- 
tecture, the effect of contrasts in decoration can scarcely have 
a place, except with regard to the distribution of the interior ; 
where the artist, in order to set forth the enrichment of one 
part, preserves the rest in a character of affected simplicity, 





























On the Composition of a Sixth Order. $ 


But the essence of a whole, in decoration, does not, in general, 
apply itself to interiors, where each part forms a detached whole, 
and often without any connexion with others. 

We say the spirit, or essence, of the whole, in opposition to 
the term as applied to details. The first is that which seizes 
upon and prearranges great combinations; the second is only 
employed upon trifling dependencies. The first is, without 
doubt, the most important; but, as great things are composed 
= ~ ones, we must not despise the spirit, or essence, of 

etails. 





Art. II. Observations on the Composition of a Sixth Order in 
Architecture. By E. Trotman, Esq., Architect. 


- THE ingenuity of man,” says Sir William Chambers, “has 
hitherto not been able to produce a sixth order, though lar 

premiums have been offered, and numerous attempts hanes 
by men of first-rate talents to accomplish it. Such is the 
fettered human imagination, such the scanty store of its ideas, 
that Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian have ever floated uppermost ; 
and all else that has ever been produced amounts to nothing 
more than different arrangements and combinations of their 
parts, with some trifling deviations, scarcely deserving notice : 
the whole generally tending more to diminish than to increase 
the beauty of the ancient orders.” The same sentiment-con- 
tinues to be maintained and propagated among most of those who 
make any pretensions to an acquaintance with architecture, as 
possessing all the authority of unimpeachable tradition. That it 
does not deserve, however, to be so implicitly received, it will 
be our object in the ensuing remarks to show ; and, indeed, the 
attainment of that object will probably be considerably facili- 
tated in the minds of those who pay a deference to the dicta of 
the author above quoted, if they will deliberately reperuse the 
pas with which we have commenced. The truth is, that 
Sir William must unquestionably have perceived and felt that 
the Tuscan and the Composite held but an insecure claim to 
the distinction of separate orders, as contrasted with the other 
three; that they had been elevated to the rank of orders by 
the masters of the modern Italian school, rather than by the 
practice of the ancients ; and that, after the preeminence justly 
acquired by the “ Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian,” the proper 
object to call for an exercise of the “ ingenuity of man” was, 
the composition of a fourth order, broadly distinguished from 
the rest, rather than of a sixth. Sir William admits elsewhere, 
that, with respect to the Tuscan, there remains considerable 


obscurity upon the statements of Vitruvius; and that, with regard 
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4 Observations on the Composition 


to the Composite, he does not at all individualise or particularise 
such an order. To us, it gem indeed, that Vitruvius makes 
no reference to more than three orders, properly so called; and 
that, after descanting upon these, the account which he adds of 
the character of Tuscan temples has reference only to a coarse 
and rustic style of building, very suitable to some of the plainer 
urposes of architecture, but inadmissible within the number of 
fs established systems of decoration. Assuredly, the Tuscan 
of the Italian school is not the Tuscan of Vitruvius, as every 
one knows; and equally incapable of receiving such a denomi- 
nation are those nondescript columns in the ation remains, 
which just fall short of the Doric character, from the Trajan 
Column downwards. But, dismissing the so-called Tuscan order, 
we will add one remark with respect to the Composite; and 
that is, that its very name implies a defect in its claim to be 
received among the established orders, since its existence de- 
pends upon an intermixture, or confusion, of two of the others, 
without the exhibition of the slightest originality; an inter- 
mixture which might be varied among the three Grecian orders, 
by addition or inversion, to a yet greater extent, and, probably, 
with equal title to general acceptance. But, assuming, for a 
moment, that the classification of the Palladian school, and the 
practice of its many and eminent masters, have rendered it in- 
cumbent upon us to retain the five orders as duly constituted, 
the unprejudiced mind can scarely fail to be arrested by the 
glaring absurdity of the charge, which accuses modern architects 
of being incapable of composing a sixth order, when, of those 
established, the first differs from the second, and the fourth 
from the fifth, only in circumstances so insignificant as almost to 
disappear in comparison with the distinctions of the three Gre- 
cian orders relatively. Add to this the absurdity of forbidding 
the use of foliage, as applied to the composition of any new capital, 
under the liability of at once constituting such a capital Corin- 
thian, while yet this limitation is waved without hesitation for 
the admission of the Composite order. We presume, there- 
fore, that, if the question were fairly stated, the difficulty lies, 
not in the invention of a sixth order in architecture, but in 
finding reasonable conditions for one in the Palladian system. 
But, that we may make this subject yet more clear, let us 
enquire in what one member, or in what entire conformation of 
its members, the distinctiveness of an order, consists: whether 
in the column or its entablature; in parts of either, or in the 
whole of both. With regard to the entablature, a few reflec- 
tions will convince us, that the denomination of an order is not 
necessarily determined by that member, and that its character is 
received from, and not bestowed upon, the column. In the 
system of five orders, indeed, it is commonly, and not incorrectly, 
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understood, that the Doric entablature, in the possession of the 
triglyph, gives a character to the column which sustains it; 
insomuch that a column of Tuscan proportions, if surmounted 
by an entablature having a frieze with triglyphs, would at once 
become Doric. This, however, is an inversion of the proper 
rule of procedure, and is an institution of the Palladian school 
for the protection of the identities of Tuscan and Doric: it is not 
so in the Grecian orders, to which Tuscan isa stranger. In the 
Grecian Doric, the presence or absence of the triglyph does not 
affect the identity, though it does the completeness, of the order; 
and hence we have instances not a few in which ante: and 
columns of that class are surmounted by an entablature de- 
stitute of triglyphs, and possessing only mutules and gutte, 
Assuming, for a moment, such an extravagance as the placing 
of a Doric entablature upon an Ionic column, the Palladian 
rule would probably require the mass produced to be called 
Doric; while the Greek would certainly proceed upon the right 
principle of designating the whole from the character of the 
column, and name it Ionic. With regard, further, to the Ionic 
and Corinthian orders, as executed by the Greeks, it is evident, 
from existing remains, no less than from the testimony of Vitru- 
vius, that their entablatures were used indiscriminately ; that is to 
say, that the Corinthian order did but receive the more ornate kind 
of Ionic entablature, with dentils in the cornice, and, perhaps, an 
increased degree of lightness and finish in the mouldings, appor- 
tioned to the decorativeness of the column. Concluding, therefore, 
that the essential differences of the orders are not to be looked for 
in their entablatures (at least so far as the architecture of Greece 
and of Vitruvius is concerned), we are left to the examination 
of the columns respectively. In these the capital is, of course, 
the feature which most prominently claims attention and confers 
distinction: but is it the exclusively distinctive feature? We 
apprehend that a consideration of the remaining members will 
show that it is so. The base is not a peculiar characteristic of 
any order ; for in the Grecian remains there is no generic distinc- 
tion between the base of the Ionic and that of the Corinthian co- 
lumn ; while in the Palladian system the latitude allowed is yet 
greater, insomuch as the so-called Attic base is found applied 
indiscriminately to all the orders, except the Tuscan. Neither 
can the presence or absence of this member prove more than does 
its specific form: for, in the Doric order, it is wanting in the Gre- 
cian, while it is retained in the Italian, examples; and, again, it is 
absent from the decorative order of the Athenian Tower of the 
Winds, which is generally called Corinthian, no less than it 
is from the simple Dorie of the Parthenon. Neither, again, is it 
the number of diameters allotted to the height of the shaft of the 
column, by which its denomination can be at all determined: 
B3 
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since, upon such a principle, the Greek and Italian Doric.must 
be considered as two distinct orders, a first and third, with the 
Tuscan occupying the place of second between them; while the 
Italian Doric would scarcely be distinguished from the order of 
the Tower of the Winds, and still less would the Corinthian from 
the Composite ; the general proportions of the shafts being, in 
these cases, nearly or quite identical. Besides which, it is hardly 
necessary to remark, that, even in the Grecian remains, and 
much more in the Roman, so much latitude prevails, that the 
proportions of columns of one denomination are constantly 
found approximating to, and even intrenching upon, those of 
others; so that we may produce examples of Dorics as tall as 
Ionics, and of Corinthians shorter than either. The truth is, in 
this matter, that the only judicious rule is, to proportion the 
height of the column to the greater or less degree of finish and 
of lightness bestowed upon its most prominent feature, the 
capital; for we do not at all require the discernment of associ- 
ation to discover the manifest unfitness of a Grecian Doric 
capital for a Corinthian shaft of ordinary height, or vice versa. 
We presume that no person will look further than to the mem- 
bers already noticed for the classification of an order, or revert 
to stylobates, pedestals, attics, &c., as having anything to do. 
with that point, or as constituting, indeed, any part of an order. 
We are therefore left to notice the capital as forming the only 
proper characteristic of any specific order; as being that which, 
while it engages to itself the chief attention, ought to suggest 
alike the proportions of the shaft, the character of the base, and 
the degree of ornament to be bestowed on the entablature. In 
arriving, then, at the conclusion, that the difficulty of composin 

a new order rests primarily in the task of producing an ori inal 
capital, adapting, at the same time, the relations of its shaft, 
base, and entablature to its own expression of solidity or light- 
ness, it remains for us only to point out the essential and the 
relative characteristics of the capitals of the admitted orders, 
and to offer some observations upon those general forms which 
are applicable to the purposes of the capital. In doing this, 
however, it will be expedient that we should confine our re- 
marks to general features; as our subject is, obviously, not to 
propose any specific design for a new order, but, simply, to show 
the practicability of making an addition to the number of those 
already acknowledged. We may, in the meantime, observe, 
with reference to the conclusion just stated, as to the depend- 
ence of the whole question upon the possibility of producing 
an original capital, that Sir William Chambers goes on. to 
notice, in the sequel to the passage we have quoted at the com- 
mencement, that all the attempts to produce a sixth order, with 
which he was acquainted, had consisted. merely in the variation 
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of some, or the slight transformation of all, the parts of the 
Corinthian capital; “the whole tending more to diminish than 
to: increase the — of the ancient order.” 
. _ But to proceed: the essential parts of every capital are two; 
the abacus, and the mass between it and the shaft. The object 
which these have to attain is, to provide for the epistylium 
above a square resting-place, or bed, which, for the sake of 
relief and distinction, no less than security, is always broader than 
the soffit of that epistylium, while it spreads over and protects 
the:shaft below. The square:of the abacus thus combines with 
the circle of the lower part of the capital inscribed within it, 
and. affords, at the same time, lines in harmony with those of 
the soffit of the epistylium. Of course, we speak in general 
terms of the square form of the abacus, since it is not material 
to our subject to notice the ornamental modification of the 
square, which takes place in the instance of the Corinthian and 
angular Ionic capitals. The form, then, of the superior member 
of the capital being square, and that of the inferior being circu- 
lar where it meets the shaft, we find in the classical capitals two 
modes in which the inferior mass is treated: one, in. which it 
follows entirely the circular form of the shaft, receiving the 
square abacus immediately upon a circle of mouldings; the 
other, in which it takes an addition of diagonal appendages 
arising out of the circular form, so as to afford a gradual transi- 
tion to the angular form of the superior member. In the former 
of these modes we may consider the Doric and Ionic capitals as 
being composed ; and in the latter the Corinthian, to which the 
angular Ionic closely assimilates. As to the first, in the case 
ofthe Doric, the inferior mass consists, obviously, of the necking, 
annulets, and echinus, following the circular form of the column, 
and receiving, without any intermediate member of transition, 
the square abacus. The case of the Ionic, too, we are inclined 
to view in the same light, as being essentially composed upon 
the basis of the Doric, the echinus being enriched, and the 
abacus supposed to be extended laterally in each direction, and 
then, as it were, rolled up, till nearly square on the plan, so as 
to give the outline of a volute on either side of the column. 
When, however, the employment of the Ionic order in porti- 
coes of two intercolumniations, or in peripteral temples, gave 
rise to the invention of the angular volute, and when the «idea 
thence obtained was wrought upon to the production of the 
arigular Ionic capital, which was exemplified (as in the Temple 
of Apollo at Basse) long before the period of Roman art, an 
introduction of forms of transition from the lower to the upper 
mass of the capital took place. The management of these 
forms was, however, most perfectly developed in the Corin- 
thian capital, whether we consider its helices as modifications of 
B4 
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the volutes of the angular Ionic order, or as the improvement 
of Callimachus, in adopting the foliage of the acanthus; or, 
again, otherwise, as suggested by some of the numberless va- 
rieties of Egyptian capitals, Indeed, we are disposed to con- 
sider these helices, or volutes, under their peculiar treatment in 
the Corinthian capital, as constituting a distinction quite as 
important and characteristic as that gained by the introduction 
of the foliage of the acanthus. Many persons, it is true, have 
asserted that the employment of foliage at once constitutes a 
capital Corinthian; but to such an — we cannot by any 
means assent, believing the forms of transition produced by 
the volutes to be essential to that order, and knowing, also, that 
foliage, though of a poorer kind, is found to decorate capitals 
confessedly of another class, as the honeysuckle in the Ionic of the 
Erectheum. It is, in fact, in this definition of the Corinthian 
order, if admitted, that we find the greatest obstacle to the pro- 
duction of a new capital, since it entirely precludes the use of 
foliage of any kind. However, discarding such a limitation.as 
absurd, it is for those who are desirous of attempting the com- 
position of an original capital, to examine if any new non- 
transition forms can be produced in the management of the 
abacus, with an effect as distinctive as that of the Ionic, in com- 
parison with the Doric; or, again, if any new transition forms 
can be invented, either as applied to the superior or to the inferior 
mass of the capital. Some further ideas may be obtained from 
a consideration of those geometrical forms by which the cylin- 
drical and the square may be variously united. Thus a cone 
may have a square inscribed within the circumference of its 
base, and all that remains outside that square cut off by planes 
perpendicular to the base; the apex of the cone then being cut 
off, and the whole inverted, a form will be obtained which fur- 
nishes us with the simple original of a capital exceedingly 
common, under many varieties, in our remains of Norman 
architecture. If a curved line be substituted for the straight 
whose revolution describes the cone, the outline becomes, of 
course, more graceful, and the whole mass thus produced would 
be found not intractable in the hands of the carver for more 
detailed ornament. But to enumerate, and, much more, to de- 
scribe at large without diagrams, the various geometrical forms 
by .which such a transition might be effected, would greatly 
exceed our limits, and we must leave them to be supplied by 
the study of the curious. Equally should we be at a loss, by 
mere verbal description, to convey a proper idea of the mode in 
which hints from ian and other sculpture of capitals might 
be improved, with reference to the purposes under consider- 
ation; with the recollection, however, that, as to the ian 
_capitals, one point of dissimilarity to those of Greece is very 
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generally observable in the fact, that the square of the abacus 
is inscribed within, rather than around, the circumference of the 
a mass. 

In conclusion: our notice ofthis subject must be considered 
only as having for its object the general illustration of the ques- 
tion, by the exposure of unfounded assertions and era 
restrictions, without meddling at all with that detail of design 
which belongs to the pencil alone; and, vain as it may appear 
to entertain a hope of surpassing the ancient orders by any 
modern addition, it is yet much more so to maintain their ex- 
clusive right upon grounds untenable, or to fix needless barriers 
in the way of the student, and needless prejudices in the minds 
of architectural readers in general. 

13. Furnival’s Inn, Dec. 3. 1835. 





Art. III. On the Designs for the New Houses of Parliament. By 
CAnDIDUs. 


Wuart your correspondent Heder recommends in rd to 
the designs for the new Houses of Parliament is well worth 
adopting, particularly that there should be a printed catalogue 
containing a detailed description of each design by its author: 
without such detailed descriptions, the designs being all for the 
same purpose, a catalogue would be no guide or assistance; 
whereas one formed upon such a plan would be almost invalu- 
able, as it would enable us to compare the ideas of one artist with 
those of another, and to perceive what had been the particular 
and express aim ofeach. Still, excellent as Heder’s suggestion 
is, and though, if it were acted upon, it would more than any thing 
else induce people to take the trouble of examining and thinking 
before they made up their opinions, there is no likelihood of its 
being put into practice, although a similar opportunity may never 
offer itself again ; and, if the present occasion is not of sufficient 
importance to deviate from the old system, and establish a pre- 
cedent that may lead’to a better one, there is no chance that an 
change will ever be made at all in the mode of conducting 
matters. I have very great doubts; or, to speak without using 
a commonplace phrase, I have no doubts at all on the subject. 
The course advised by Heder is so conformable with plain 
common sense, so simple and so straightforward, that we may be 
morally certain it never will be acted upon. It would almost 
entirely cut off all opportunity for mystery or favouritism ; it 
would preclude all zigzag, tortuous modes of proceeding and cir- 
cumbendibuses ; and, instead of investing the judges with ar- 
bitrary and irresponsible power, it would render them amenable to 
public opinion, and, therefore, be a pledge for their acting with 
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circumspection ; while it made them more anxious to show their 
taste, and perfect impartiality. 

Besides this, I should say that the judges ought not to be 
satisfied even with selecting theWery best design actually offered, 
should that, as is most likely, happen in any respect to fall short 
of what is desired, or be susceptible of any improvement. Now, 
it would be almost a miracle were any one design to be superior, 
upon the whole, to all the rest, not only individually, but collect- 
ively also, combining in itself every advantage and every merit. 
On the contrary, there may be some ingenious ideas worth 
adopting, or some particular convenience worth retaining, in a 
design of inferior quality, and greatly defective in other respects ; 
while that in which the greatest number of happy ideas shall 
have been brought together may, in some minor points, be rather 
unsatisfactory ; or, if not positively unsatisfactory, still capable of 
being rendered more complete. A design that is very deservedly 
approved may, nevertheless, be greatly improved by careful re- 
vision ; for rarely indeed does it happen that an architect can 
mature his thoughts in the first draught ; and, however carefully 
the drawings themselves may be finished, those sent in for any 
competition can hardly be other than hasty conceptions formed 
on the spur of the moment. This want of deliberate study, of 
after-reflection between the general idea for a building being 
fixed upon, and its being actually begun to be put into execu- 
tion, betrays itself sufficiently in almost all our public works. 
Yet,surely, it would be more discreet to allow the architect to make 
some pentimenti, than either to persist in oversights which might 
be detected beforehand, and so give occasion for durable and 
unavailing repentance; or than to alter and botch up when great 
advance has been made in the structure, as was the case with the 
New Palace. It is not very pleasant to consider what enormous 
sums have actually been flung away on that monstrous architec- 
tural abortion; but it would be still more monstrous, were we 
now to fling away our dearly purchased experience also. The 
burnt child, says the proverb, dreads the fire: then let us not 
burn our fingers and pockets again after the same silly fashion; 
that would be to manifest an incorrigible degree of stupidity, 
and one not so much deserving of pity as contempt. It is of 
very little use to regret mischief after it is committed, and, what 
is worse, which has been committed with our eyes open; and 
we may also spare ourselves all the wonder that is generally 
expressed on such occasions, for it need excite no astonishment 
that a system of mere jobbing should be productive of failure 
upon failure. It is time to break through such a deplorable 
system, and to postpone all-private and particular interests to the 
interests of art. 

There will, I trust, not ouly be a public exhibition of all the 
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designs for the Houses of Parliament, but this exhibition will 
be allowed to take place before a definitive choice of any one 
design be made; so that those with whom that choice ultimately 
rests shall be able to ascertain, in some measure, what is the 
general public opinion. That they ought implicitly and blindly 
to. defer to it, I do not say; but, should it happen to be at 
variance with their own, it would lead them to weigh the subj 
more deliberately ; after which they would, doubtless, be able to 
assign valid reasons in favour of their own selection. 

What I would more particularly urge.is, that, after all the 
designs shall have been most leisurely and diligently examined, 
and their respective merits discussed, should there happen to be 
no one of such paramount excellence as to be perfectly unexcep- 
tionable in every point, it should then be considered how far it 
would be practicable to unite in one design the several advan- 

s and beauties of two or three. In such case, let a commis- 
sion be formed of the authors of such designs; let them act in 
concert, and let us see what a cooperation of talent can effect. 
I am aware, that such a concert could not be got up without dif- 
ficulty : each performer would consider his dignity compromised, 
and that he was unjustly compelled to share with others the 
credit that should be entirely his own. Yet there would be no 
occasion for making wry faces, as even the mention of such a 
scheme may cause some to do; since those who disapproved of 
it might take their revenge by withdrawing altogether : which is 
the very last thing in the world to be apprehended. At any 
rate, the experiment would be worth trying, since even should 
nothing come of it, matters would but stand as they did as first. 

It is a matter of utter indifference to the public, how such an 
edifice as shall reflect honour on the country and on the fine 
arts is produced, — whether it be the result of individual or 
congregated talent; and if there be any one art wherein such 
cooperation is both feasible and advantageous, that one, most as- 
suredly, is architecture. In an extensive and complex building, 
one, too, which ought to be perfectly complete in all its parts, 
together with all their minutiz and details, and to be replete 
with. striking effect throughout, both internally and externally, 
it would be almost too much to expect that any one individual 
should: perfectly succeed. 

Although not sanctioned by-modern practice, so far is such a 
combination as that here recommended from being preposterous, 
that it was, as frequently as not, the mode adopted in the build- 
ings of the middle ages; and I have,no doubt that to such 
organised unions of various talents is to be ascribed, almost as 
much as.to any other circumstance, that excellence which stamps 
the chefs-d’cewore of Gothic architecture. 

London, Dec. 7. 1835. 
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Art. IV. Deseri; ion, Plan, Elevation, Sections, and Specifications 
of the Exeter Higher Market. Designed by the late Grorcr 
yMonD, Architect; and communicated by Mrs. Mary Dymonp, 


his Widow. 


Tuis market, the first stone of which was laid on the, 8th of 


April, 1835, is intend 
1 


* 





Elevation of New Road Front. 


ed for the sale of fish, pork in joints, 
poultry, eggs, butter, potatoes, vegeta- 
bles, garden stuff, roots, wares, flowers, 
&e. e general exterior character, it is 
thought, is simple and chaste, accom- 
panied by as great a degree of beauty 
as circumstances seemed to admit or to 
warrant. 

It is designed in a style that is cdnsi- 
dered grand; and it is somewhat de- 
corated, though retaining all the sim- 
plicity and majestic beauty of the Doric 
order. No convenience, it is believed, 
has been sacrificed to architectural effect ; 
but it is hoped that commodiousness 
and beauty have been successfully united. 
The apex of the pediment of the New 
Road front (fg. 1.) is crowned with a 
figure of Britannia, with her insignia ; 
and the two lateral acroteria support 
figures of Peace and Plenty. e 
flutings of the columns are not worked 
out in their lower portions, to avoid the 
injury to which they would be subjected 
from baskets, goods, &c., taken into the 
market. 

Great attention has been paid to the 
free admission of light and air into the 
interior. It will be seen by the plan 
Jig. 2.), that the shops, stalls, and 
benches, for the sale of the above-men- 
tioned articles (except fish and flowers), 
are distributed over the area of the ge- 
neral market; and that the divisions of 
the stalls are not permanently fixed; so 
that it would be easy to make a 
or less number of them if requi The 
distances observed between stalls, in the 
markets of some of our principal towns, 


have been the criterion for their separation ; though the average 
length of some of them is rather greater than usual, and, at 
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Section on the Line B B. 


the same time, some of them are shorter than the size generally 
adopted ; thus affording a greater variety. 

In the centre of the building is an avenue of granite pilasters 
(fg. 2. aa), running from the principal entrance to that in 
Goldsmith Street. This space is occupied by stalls for the sale 
of fruit, &c.; the light coming, in a great measure, from the 
horticultural gallery above, by means of a kind of hypeethros, 
as is shown in fig. 3. In this figure a a are the shops, and 5 d 
the stalls. The form of this gallery will be seen in fig. 4., and 
it is intended for the sale of different kinds of plants; the win- 
dows round it will be glazed, and the centre lighted by a large 
skylight ; it will be approached at each of the four angles, thus 
giving great facility for ingress and egress. Cast-iron orna- 
mental _ will be fixed round the centre hypethral opening. 

» 4. C. 
The fish-market (fig. 2. b) is kept separate from the part de- 
4 voted to the sale of general 
articles (c), being divided from 
it by means of a screen of co- 
lumns and iron gates. It is sur- 
rounded on the four sides by a 
covered peristyle, or colonnade, 
of the Doric order; the co- 
lumns being lighter than those 
of the exterior, and divested 
of the flutings. In the centre 
of this fish-market is a foun- 
tain (d), the obvious utility of 
which will be apparent to all 
who consider the necessity of 
having as cool a temperature 
as possible in this situation. 
The shops in this market (e e) 
Plan of Horticultural Gallery. are fitted up with marble slabs, 
‘having tubes for the distribution of water. These shops have 
rooms behind them, with store-rooms over, which may either 
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belong to them, or to the shops in the general market, if pre- 
ferred. Under the northern, or lower, end of the market are 
formed two large vaults, ranning the whole depth of the building. 

Near the centre of the market is the marketman’s house ( yi 
containing apartments for the residence of the person who will 
have charge of the market; and adjoining is an office (g) for 


5 





Section onthe Line A A. 


the transaction of his business. The fruit 

and vegetable stalls are seen at h h; the 

shops at i 7; the potato bins at k &; and 

the stairs leading to the horticultural 
llery. 

The sections (figs. 3. and 5.) show the 
intended arrangement of. the roofs, with 
the spaces between them for the admission 
of light. If it should be thought that this 
market is too open, the spaces between 
the higher and lower roofs may be wholly 
closed with glass, or partially soy having 
only enough space left open to secure 
sometolerable degree of ventilation. Iron 
columns are introduced for supporting the 
roofs: but very much would have been 
added to the dignity and architectural 
effect of the interior, by the substitution 
of stone pillars, of the same character and 
dimensions of those supporting the gal- 
lery. ‘They were not introduced in the 
design, from an apprehension that it 
would be considered they would occupy 
too much room, and intercept the view of 
the market. If stone columns had been 
introduced, still the required accommo- 
dation might have been obtained. The 
ceilings will all be divided into large and 


_ deep panels by the tie-beams of the 


roofs, which will traverse them from pillar 
to pillar: the ceilings will be plastered. 
The entrances will have open iron railings 
and gates upon the top steps, in front 
of the columns; the gates opening in- 
ward between them. 

It was proposed to have, instead of the 
present entrance from Paul Street, a 
bazaar for the sale of fancy articles; the 


bazaar consisting of shops and dwellings, ranged on each side 
of a handsome avenue leading into the market. This design has 


been abandoned, at least for the present. 
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-«*T he pavements; and the interior steps, are intended to be’ of 
Penant' stone, obtained in the re, wa of Bristol, and in 
South Wales, The walls of the ents, below. the level.of 


basenient walls, are of the ordinary rubble stonework. The 
boundary walls, from the level of the pavement floor upwards, 
will, be of brick, stuccoed on the outside to imitate freestone ; 
and ‘worked with even surfaces, and coloured, on the’ inside. 
‘The'whole of the porticoes and pilasters of fronts, the entabla- 
tures,the columns, and the | pee of fish-market, copings, cor- 
nices, sills,. &c., will be of Bath stone. The smaller: columns, 
supporting the roof {shown black on the plan), will be of cast 
iro; they willbe hollow, and will serve as pipes to conv: 
water from the roof gutters to underground drains, throug 
which it would flow into the common sewers. The roofs will be 
formed of timber, and covered with large slates; having lead 
tters and flats. The ceilings will greatly increase the com- 
lightness, and. beaut of the market. «tats 
Water-cocks are liberally distributed about the market; and 
the pavement will be slightly currented, in different directions, 
towards small drains ; the entrances to each having an iron trap, 
which. will effectually prevent the escape of offensive effluvia.. 
Economy has been the inducement for preferring paving ob- 
tained in the neighbourhood of Bristol, or from South es. 
To pave this market with Yorkshire or Castle Hill flags, would 
incur a cost of about 500/. additional, without alfording ade- 
quate advan Bath stone is preferred for a similar reason: 
no stone’ can obtained which can be worked more easily ; 
and, at thie same time, it is very durable, and in appearance. is 
preferable to most others. . av 
* This design is arranged with a view to its’being durable and 
substantial ; :and:the:cost of the whole market will not exceed 
19,0002, including the bazaar. 





SPECIFICATION OF ARTIFICERS WORK TO BE DONE IN ERECTING 
* THE PROPOSED HIGHER MARKET FOR THE CITY OF EXETER. 


*Masok’s Work. —'An Office, not less than 8 ft. by 10 ft. in the clear, is to 

be constructed for the clerk of the works. Tt is to have stone or brick walls, 

pee oor chiitineypiete ;' and 4 small grate, found by the smith, is to be 
oe te apes? 

‘(Ezeavations tte tobe tnade to the extent necessary for carrying the various 
of the design properly into effect ; including the lowering of the New 
seg Rae ie i from’ Fore Street to the corner of the market 
nearest to Paul Street. 'Phé road is to be sunk 9.in. below this general lix 
to ‘admit Of the gurface'of the pitching of the Stare strbas Deane, bniahed 10 
this line.’ The whole of the surplus matter, occasioned either by the excaya- 
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tions or by the rubbish from any branch of the works, is to be carted away 
and deposited in afield at the back of Northernhay, as may be directed. 

Mortar, for the rubble masonry, the brickwork, paving, &c., is to be made 
with well-burnt stone-lime and good clean grit-sand. The lime is to be 
thoroughly slaked with an abundant quantity of water, as soon as it is brought 
ou ios senenany ee eenetonaly ane veh eeeene een the action of the 
atmosp by a thick covering of the ingredient with which it is to be 
mixed; in this state it is to lie until it is quite cool, then to be mixed toge- 
ther in such proportions as shall be directed. This mixture is afterwards to 
be sifted through a wire sieve, arid made up with such a quantity of water 
only as will render the compound of the consistency of damp sand; and it is 
to be well tempered in a pug-mill. It is then to be laid in heaps for from two 
to three weeks, being protected during this period, so as effectually to ent 
its becoming dry or setting. Ultimately, it is to be well worked up use. 
The mortar for the freestone-work is to be made of fine lime, putty, and 
i mee oe fine sharp sand washed clean, well tempered 5 

old Bricks, which may be left after the removal of all the buildings on 
the site, are to be taken by the contractor, at a valuation made by two coni- 
petent persons; one of whom is to be appointed by the market committee, 
and the other by the contractor. Such of these old materials as may be con- 
sidered by the architect to be sufficiently good and sound may be reused in 
the new building. 

Stones from Polkham Hill quarry are to be used for constructing the 
several parts of the masonry below the plinth level which are adapted thereto, 
and stock bricks, well made and burnt, for the remainder, except where other 
materials are specified. 

The Walls are to be built upon footings projecting similarly to those shown 
in the drawing No. 5. (not figured, as being easily understood]. They are to be 
worked up true and perpendicularly, with fair even faces; being well bonded, 
and the interstices flushed up with mortar. The walls are to be carried up to- 
gether, no part being raised above 3 ft. higher than another, until the respective 

eights are attained. The stones used for forming the groins are to be hammer- 
dressed. The internal surfaces of the walls in the market, and of the walls and 

_ arches in the vaults beneath, the backs of the , and all other 

parts of the walls, are to be neatly and properly flat-pointed. The two first 
courses of bricks, in all the walls above the plinth level, and every first course 
of freestone, are to be set with Roman cement. Stack walls are to be built, 
not more than 4 ft. apart, to support the sleepers of the wooden floors, The 
spaces round the masonry are to be filled in, and well rammed, as the works 
proceed, up to the surface levels. . 

Arch Centring will be supplied and fixed by the carpenter; and none is tobe 
struck until permission shall have been given. No arch over any apartment, 
passage, &c., is to be turned until after the building is covered in; but proper 
skewbacks for them, as shown on the drawings, are to be projected from the 
walls during the progress of the building, for which the carpenter will supply 
templets. The spandrils are to be well filled with rubble . 

Chimney Openings are to have arches over them, and half-brick. trimmer 
arches in front, where a ve The flues are to be formed agreeably to the 
provisions of the 4th and 5th of William IV., chap. xxxv. sec. 18. The are 
to be well gathered in at their mouths, of a parallel size throughout, car- 
ried up as straight as possible, having no sharp or angular turns; to be well 
and smoothly ted, and subsequently properly cored. Stoves, grates, 
boilers, &c., are all to. be properly set with Stourbridge burrs, bricks, and 
clay, where necessary. The sides and backs of the stoves, and all unnecessary. 
spaces in the fireplaces, are to be properly filled with masonry, The furnace 
stack is to be faced with sand-front brickwork, pointed. 

Bonds, Lintels, Plates, Sleepers, §c., are to. be. properly bedded at their res 
spective levels.. Discharging arches are to be turned over all the lintels.. 

my iA Freestone, or other approved stone, of a large and sufficient 
Vou. III, — No. 23, c 
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ey cten tesa parpinigicnesaal into shazesine fon bending the doors of the 
yaults,.and. of the entrances to them, and doe enomningaormptnine Sera; 
and proper. stones are to be inserted for the lock and bolt staples.. Reveals 
are to .be properly worked for all these doors, except those in, the vaults. 
The hooks and staples, which will be supplied by the carpenter, are to be 
operly.set, and.run with lead. ; 
-»ddoor.and Window Frames are to be properly bedded and set, and pointed 
up-against the masonry, but none are to be fixed in their places until the 
building is roofed and covered in. 

Drains. — The earth is to be well rammed before any are laid. They, are 
to be, formed of mortared masonry, with arris boitoms, having paving tops 
and. bottoms....They are to have not less than 3in. current to every 10 ft, in 

are. to. be.of the various dimensions shown on. the drawings ; 
to be teunk to the ends of the water-pipes ; and those which pass down 
yoeation cement: Sealer be well plastered on their insides with Roman cement. 
The drains are to be carried out in three places, as shown, and entered into 
the common sewer. . Iron ejects [boxes without bottoms, sometimes called 
“shoes,” as receiving the bottom, or foot end, of the pipel, 7 in. square, but 
without. gratings, are to be set to receive the ends of all the water-pipes from 
the roofs; and similar ejects, but 5 in. square, are to be set. to receive.theends 
of the water-pipes from the fish stalls. These ejects are to be well set with 
Roman cement, and trunked up, where required, with brickwork ;. which also 
is'to be, set with Roman cement: a 7 in. iron eject, having a grating, is to be 
set in-Roman cement, to the mouth of every surface drain. 

The Privy is to have a 10-in. iron eject, which is to be well trunked. up. with 
brickwork; the whole being set with Roman cement. vel 
: A Sink of solid hard stone, as. shown by the drawings [not here figured], is 
to be properly set in. the scullery upon a stack, which is to be faced. with sand- 
front work, and-pointed. The sink is to have a 7-in. iron ejeet, set with 
Roman cement; and its drain is to be properly trunked up with brickwork, 
set. with Roman cement. Seappled [hammer-dressed, see Encyc. of Colt, 
Arch., p. 469.) paving, extending from the sink up to the window, is to be pro- 
perly set e all along against the wall at the back of it.. Sinks of 
solid hard.stone, 2 in. deep, and 14 in. by 14 in. in the clear, are to be set flush 
with the paving under the water-cocks, as shown by the drawings [not here 
figured]... Each sink is to have a 7-in. iron eject, properly set with Roman 
cement, and a drain, which is to be well trunked up. iy 

The Fountain Basin is to have a scappled paving bottom ; the whole of its 
interior is to.be plastered. with Roman cement, 3 in. thick ; its overflow pipe, 
for which provision is to be made, is to discharge into a 5-in, iron eject, 
welli set with cement, 

. Granite Werks. The whole,of the plinths of the building, the, steps and 


‘blocks at their terminations, the sills to the windows of the vaults, the kerb 


round'the vault area, and the kerb in the avenue from Paul Street, are to, be 
of.granite twice well axed. Theashlar is to average not less than 12 in. thick ; 
it is to. be well bonded to the backings, and to be jointed, as shown in the 


elevation. 
») he Steps are all to be solid and square-nosed, properly rebated and set 
oe eres pny vais Pe Me at — 
i to /Vauits, toget or es, 
are;to:be:in.one, stone each... Those to. the central entrance fa Goldamith 
Street, ancd-to the two side entrances in the New Road, are to be in not more 
than three:stones:eachi; and those to the central entrance in the New Road 
are'to.beinot more.than five stoneseach. The top steps of all the entrances, 
the«step iat the Paul Street entrance, and the continued under the 
eolumns in-the fish-market, are to be of the dimensions, pod. jaro, ia the 
manner, shown on the plan. The steps are to be well joggled [let i 
other, see Eneyc. of Cott. Arch., p. 38. fig. 50.), and run with lead, 
heading joint; and they are to be similarly united, to the blocks 
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terminations. These terminating blocks are to be sunk so we yred serine 

of the steps 1 in. deep; and they are to be united in each of the hori o> 
joints bytwo plugs of granite, 6 in. square and 8 in. long, let half-way into each 
stone in contact, and well set with cement. Those to the vaults are 
to be sunk for iron balusters. 

The Area Kerbs are to be not less than 12 in. by 8 in. hae By be jog 
gled and run with lead in their joints, and properly sunk for the iron gratings, 
pero ag to be — to them. The kerb in the avenue from es Street, 
and the top step to the stairs to the vaults, is to be in one piece, and properly 
sunk for the liens &c. Mi 

The square Columns, or Pilasters, to support the gallery and the staireases, 
and all those on the gallery floor, are to be of granite, three times well axed 
(except their capitals). Each shaft is to be in three stones, and united ‘in 
each joint by a plug of granite let half-way into each stone in contact, and’ well 
set with Roman cement. The bottom courses of the lower ranges of pilasters 
are to be united to the pavement; and the bottom courses’ of the’ upper 
range to the masonry on which they stand; and the upper courses of ‘all the 
shafts to their capitals in a similar manner. The plugs in the i 
are to be 9 in. square and 12 in. long, and those in the smaller pilasters 53 in. 
square and 8in. long. The pilasters, or piers, which support the staircases, 
are also to be sunk 3 in. deep, to receive the ends of the cast-iron beams which 
are to support the ashlar. These beams are to be properly fixed and run with 
lead, which will be supplied by the smith. The horizontal joints are to be 
level throughout ; and the perpendicular joints are not to have less than 4 ini 
square in every part. 

Freestone is to be sound, free from holes, vents, and other defects ; and, 
unless otherwise specified, from the quarries on Coombe Down, near Bath, and 
laid in its uatural bed. The columns and pilasters (except those i 
to be of granite); the architraves, friezes, cornices (except those which are 
shown to be of plaster); the tympanums, the acroteria, the facing to the 
entrance in Paul Street, the whole of the large chimney stack above the roof, 
through which it rises ; the fronts and sides of the fish stalls, the walls of the 
fountain basin, the walls enclosing the staircases to the upper floor; all the 
walls on the upper floor (except those shown on the drawings to be of 
brick); the copings, and the window sills, are all to be of freestone. The 
columns and pilasters at the entrances, and the columns in the fish market, 
are to be united to the top steps by two, and to the blocks and in the joints of 
each course by one, plug of granite or other hard stone, let halfway mto:each 
stone in contact, ot with Roman cement. The plugin the column and 

ilasters, and the pilasters at the entrances, are to be 9 in. square and ‘12 in. 
lone, and those in the columns in the fish-market 8 in. square and 10 inv long. 
The pilasters in the fish-market are to be united to the pavement ; and, in the 
joint of each course, by two plugs of granite or hard stone 3} in. 's and 
6 in, long, let half-way into each stone in contact, and well set with Roman 
cement. The architraves are to be solid; they are to be united at their, 
by dovetails of granite, or hard stone, let down flash into the stones in contact, 
and well set with Roman cement. The stone dovetails in the erchitraves over 
the entrance are to be 8 in. square in their middle, 8 in. by 12%in, at their ends, 
and 12in. long. Those in the architraves over the columns in:the fish-market, 
and the range of pilasters to support the gallery, are to be 6 in. square in their 
middles, 6 in. by 9 in. at their ends, and 9in. long. ‘Those in the: architraves 
over the pilasters on the gallery floor are to be 4 in. square in their middies, 
4in. by 6 in. at their ends, and 8in. long. Those in the architraves-over:the 
pilasters of the exterior, and of the fish-market, are to be 2 in. wide’by 6in, 
deep’ at ‘their middles, 4 in. by 6 in. at their ends, and 8 in. long. The archi- 
traves over ‘the range of pilasters teanepers ae tenet Se over: the 
pilasters on the gallery floor, may be of Farley Down stone. The architraves 
over the columns and pilasters at the entrances, those over the columns and 
pilasters in- the fish-market, those —— pilasters to support the gallery 
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floor, and. thdse on the gallery floor, are to be united to the capitals. on which 


rest by.two plugs of granite, or other hard stone, let. half-way into, the 
pss and ene let half-way into each block of the architrave which bears. 
upon it, and well set with Roman cement, The plugs im the architraves of the 
entrances are, to be 4 in, square and 6 in. long; those in the architraves inthe 
fish-market,,and in the lower gallery range, are to be 34 in. square and 5in. 
loos: pnd those in.the architraves on the gallery floor are to be 24 in, square 
4in. long. The top beds of every cornice, and the copings, are to be 
joint-bedded ; to be set. with. Roman cement in the joints; and to be united 
at eyery joint by two dovetails of freestone, let in flush, and well set in Roman 
ent... The dovetails to the cornices being 4in. square in their middles, 
4in, by,8.in..at, their. ends, and 8 in. long; and those to the copings being 2 in. 
square..at their middles, 2in. by 4in. at their ends, and 5in. long, .. The 
Copings.are to. project not, less than 2 in. over the walls, and they are to'be 
throated [grooved] under both edges. The walls of the fountain basin are to 
be, united, in each perpendicular joint by a dovetail joggle of the whole’ depth 
of the joint,well run with lead. The window sills, both those of freestone and 
those of ite,.are to be in one stone each, except those of the gallery 
floor. .T pare to be worked as shown in drawing No. 3., and properly set 
hollow. .. T' of the gallery floor are to be in three stones each, and united 
at each joint, and each end of the pilasters by a strong iron cramp run with 
lead. All the freestone work is to be well and properly bonded in every part, 
path ance: as shown by the drawings; and it is to be well and .pro- 
pays red off. All the mouldings, flutings, &c., are to be of the size shown 
y the drawings, after they are cleaned off in the building. 

, The Moulds for the freestone-work are to be accurately cut in sheet zinc, 
and submitted for the approbation of the architect previously to their being 


used. j 

_ Paving is to, be properly scappled, squared, and jointed, and bedded in.mor- 
tar upon hard ro dry rubble which yu been well rammed. That under: the 
large stalls.in.the centre of the market is to rise 2 in. above the general level, 


§ 


entrance from fish-market to the general market, are not. to beess 
than,6,in.,thick. ... Those under the granite pilasters are to be not less than 
2 ft. 9 in. square; and they are to be cut away, when required, for the-sinks. 
Those under the iron columns are. to be not less than 2 ft. square, and each is 
to have a hole through the centre for the water to pass through. ‘Those under 
columns at the.entrance from the fish-market to the general market are to 
be.jointed,as.shown.on,the plan. No paving stone is to measure less than 
3 ft, superficial, nor, to be less than 2 in. thick. iron. “hve the fish. shops, 
and to the lebby. of the marketman’s house, are to. be solid, square-nosed, and 
scappled. The whole of this is to be of Penant stone from in Mon- 
mouthshire, or, Stapleton or Hanham in Gloucestershire. 
ata ings of cast iron, 9.in. by 3in,, are to be fixed in the pavements or walls, 
for the admission of air under the wooden floors (ten will be required) ; and 
proper ager esin ty fo Foxman from them, and from those fixed by. the car- 


es hang ape! e floors. 
. Hearth Slabs of Painswick stone, rubbed smooth, and 21 in. wide, are to be 
set.in front of the fireplaces, except in the paved apartments. 


Chimneypieces of e, plain, having proper jambs; mantel-shelf, and 
nosings complete, are to.be fixed to, all the es. All the fireplaces are 
de. here proper inside hearths ; and freestone slips, cover, and returns.are to 
be fixed to the grates. 


The Potato Bins are to be formed, as shown by the drawings [not figured], 
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pe it dome stone thle in. thick; and are to be sunk one inch into the pavement, 
to be well td the top edges of the bins are to be tooled, al 

joints. "The outer 1 and the top edges of the bins are to be tooled, 

the other parts scappled both inside and out. 

‘Fish Stalls, worked as shown by the drawings, are to be formed of nies. 
veed marble slabs, set upon freestone ashlar and brickwork. The slabs’ aré’ 
to’ be polished on every part exposed to view, and they are’ to be’ sunk, &t., 
for cocks, drains, traps, &c. VE Dik 

Grooves are to be made for the flashings, &c.; and drains and 3 aenee for'the 
water-pipés, &c. “Proper holes and sinkings are to be made, where necessary, 
for the iron works ; and proper assistance 1s to be rendered to the ‘smith and 
eg maar in fixing the various parts of their works. The mason must allow, in 

tender, 180/. for the cost of three statues delivered ta him at ‘the buildi 
in Exeter. The figures are to be set on the pediment towards the New 
as shown’on the drawings. They are to be united to the acroteria, and the 
several blocks to each other, by plugs of hard ‘stone set with Roman’ cement. 
The sculptor, or his agent, will su a the setting of the m yt but, 
from ‘and ‘after the arrival of the sculpture, or any Ahestof, at 
the contractor for the mason’s work will be liable'to restore’ and make 
any damage that may accrue thereto ;, and he will be subject tothe several 
conditions of the specification in respect of the sculpture, as he is for the other 
parts of the work. 

CARPENTER AND JoINER.— An Office; not less than 8 ft: by 10‘ft. in the 
clear, is to be constructed for the clerk of the works. It is to have a roof; 
a boarded floor; a door, with lock and key; a double-hung ‘sash window, 
having proper fastenings 5 anda desk, not less es 5 ft. 4in. long and 2 ft. om, 
wide, which is to have a flap and lock and ke ae 

A Hord Fence [fence for enclosing mat ] 8 ft. high, having proper and 
convenient doors and gates for free ingress and egress and secunity, is to be 
erected so as to enclose completely the whole area of operation.’ 

Timber is all to be well seasoned (for which vouchers must be’ given, if -re- 

— by the architect), of the best quality of its kind, petfectly sound, ‘free 

m sap and large and dead knots ; and that for the joiner’s work ‘is also’ to 
Nelly. The timber for the sleepers under pe rear joist, and‘ the 
sills for the sash-frames, is to be of oak of English growth: That for the 
ceiling joist, and the panels for the framing, is to be Quebec yellow met 3 and 
the remainder is to be Memel yellow fir, unless stber-thabeac 

Scantlings and =e are to be of the full dimensions figured on the drawings, 
or mentioned in the specification, when the works are finished ‘and cleaned off 
in the building. pi ia ne Pk co medial 

Casings are to xed to protect t ne works w cannot proper! 
be protected from injury by bricks. ‘ 

Centrings are to be properly made and fixed for the ‘arches, ‘and fot the 

ures oF recesses’ where required ;' also p' turning pieces -— br 
for the doorways, windows, &c, ; none of which are 'to be 
until ission shall have been given. Proper templets:are ‘also't to yr sup- 
plied for working the skewbacks of the archés. 

Lintels are to be laid over all the aperturés or recesses in the walls where 

requited, and are to be 1 in. thick for ree Trg tes song ho A min of sup- 
port, of the fall width of pre praca berms gor 
and bearing at least 6 in. on the walls th tek width at thee 

Wood Bricks are to be supplied to be wor! 1 ine the Wall: 4) aiid aie 
fixing’ for the joiner’s work; also blocks and bracketing; and whatever ‘else 
may be poured pote mp the joiner’s and plasterer’s work completely, ‘are to 
be pi 

or Arris Staves, as may be directed, are to be fixed to the interior 

plastered quoins arid heads. They’are to be properly mitred at the angles 
where they meet. 

c3 
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Grounds, properly wrought and levelled or ploughed, are to be fixed for all 
ee hitter seopined 


Bond , 44 in. by 14 in., are to be laid horizontally in the brick par. 
titions; there being not fewer than two bonds between each floor and ceiling. 


The pieces are to be in long lengths, and are to be united, where necessary, 
by scarfs or notches, as the case may require. The bonds are to continue 
through the openings, and not to be cut out of them until permission shall 
have been given. 

‘Joists, quarters, ceiling joists, and rafters are never to be placed more than 
12in. apart from centre to centre. All timbers, where required, are to be well 

and secured down upon the plates. The plates are to be in long 
lengths, and well united, where necessary, by scarfs or notches, as the case 
may require. The floor joists are to be trimmed for the openings, fireplaces, 
aa flues; every trimmer joist being one eighth of an inch thicker for every 
joist it has to carry. The joists are to be properly braced by herring-bone 
struts, firmly fixed between them in rows not more than 5ft. apart. The 
d-floor joists are to be 2} in. by 5 in., and their sleepers 2} in. By ge. 
The ceiling joists are to be properly braced with pieces nailed upon their backs, 
at distances not exceeding 4 ft. 

Roofs are to be constructed as shown by drawing No. 5. [not figured]. The 
various parts are to be properly framed and fixed; being nailed, strapped, and 
botted together, as may be required. The gutters are to be on proper bearers, 
having currents of 1} in. to every 10 ft. in length, and 1}-in. drips, as shown. 
The gutters and their sideboards are to be seven eighths of an inch thick. 
Proper pieces are to be fixed to tilt the slates ; and -in. square fillets, for the 
lead to dressed over, are to be fixed at the sides of the gutters, valleys, and 
at the ends of the roofs; where, also, a board, 3 in. wide, is to be fixed upon 
the slate battens. The boarding of the flats is to be seven eighths of an inch 
thick, well nailed. The rolls are to be 14in. by 1} in., fixed as shown; and 
1}-in. ridge-poles are to be properly fixed with irons, which are to be not more 
than 4 ft. apart. The shoots shown at drawing No. 5., section at n, are to be 
supported by strong irons, not more than 3 ft. 6 in. apart, let in flush on their 
insides, and screwed ; and the other shoots are to be similarly supported or 
strengthened, where necessary. Shoots, 6,in. by 8 in. in the they formed of 
stuff 12 in. thick, and calculated to receive lead, are to be properly fixed to 
convey water under the roofs, as shown by the drawings. Holes for the es 
of water ‘ate to be made where required ; and proper cesspools, &c., are to 
formed: The beams which meet over the iron columns are to be united with 
iron straps, and bolts let in flush, as shown by the drawings. All the beams 
are to be wrought and moulded as shown. 

Quarter Partitions are to be trussed and framed with heads, sills, braces, and 

The studs at the doorways are to be 3 in. by 4in., and other studs and 


“the braces 2 in, by 4 in. 


A Steam Draught is to be properly formed over the furnace, with I4-in. by 
Sin. stadding, &c.; and it is to have a 3-in. beaded casing at its bottom to 
the plastering. 
¢ Furnace is to have a 3-in. kerb and a 1-in. ledged cover, having a 
proper handle. 

Sashes'and Frames are to be fixed to the window apertures in the gallery 
and its staircases in the marketman’s house, and to the window apertures in 
the vaults, The sashes are to be 2in. thick, moulded with 4-in. bars, to be 
doweled and franked at every meeting bar; double-hung with best patent 
lines, brass axle, pollens, and iron weights. The frames are to have 1-in. 

styles with pocket-pieces in them, proper beads, 3-in, casings, and 

24-in. sunk sills of oak, and proper parting and sto 8, Slips, &c., com- 

Those to the house are also to have spring-sash fastenings. 

similar to these are to be fixed in 1}-in. rebated recesses in the room 

behind the staircase, as shown in the section on the line r r ; in the furnace- 
room, and in the rooms behind the shops, as shown in the sections. 
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Shutters, 1}-in. thick, framed and moulded and clamped back flaps are to be 
hung with 3-in. butts, and strong back-fiap hinges, to the windows of the mar- 


ketman’s house on the ground floor. They are to have beaded nds 1 in. 
thick to form boxings, having band mouldi nding the ‘door 
architraves; and 14-in. framed and moulded backs, ws, and soffits, also 


knobs and turnbuckles, and spring-bar fastenings. fake oh 

The Skylight over the — of the market ral de Pra omit paired _ 
§-in. bars, having proper beads, apron pieces, ridge r: , as shown by't 
———_ The ok nd to the rooms over those behind the shops’ are to’ be 
2}-in. thick, moulded, having §-in. bars, and proper wide styles, heads, and 
apron pieces. These are to be 2 ft. 9in. square in the clear lights. “. “ ~ 

The Shops in the general market are to be divided, and their fronts under 
the stalls are to be formed of 1}-in. ploughed and tongued and braced boarding. 
The entablatures, and boarding, &c., above the shops in the general market, 
and the fish shops, are to be formed as shown by the drawings; eee, 
assistance is to be given to the smith in fixing the iron The shut 
are to’be 11 in. thick, the lower panels of those in the doorways being bead 
flush and square, and the others moulded and square. Each:shutter is to-be 
rebated and shod with rebated iron squares, fixed with screws. They are to 
be secured by two iron dugs and socket-plates at the head of each, and by 
wrought-iron bars, 24 in. wide and 2% in. thick. Each bar is to lock into a 
hook staple fixed to the middle shutter of each , to pass into an iron 
pre agp ys sae nrg end, and to be securely fastened by a strong hinged hasp, 
8 an ° 

“Phe brasswork for the shutters of the fish shops to bear upon is to be.as 
shown, and properly plugged and screwed to the masonry. 

Flooring is to be in boards not exceeding batten width, straight-jointed, well 
laid, with proper floor cramps, nailed, and having mitred margins to the hearths, 
&c., and tongued heading joints. That in the marketinan’s house, and in the 
shops and rooms behind them, is to be wrought ; that on the ground floor being 
1} in. thick, and ploughed and tongued, and that on the chamber floor Jin. 
thick. The flooring in She rooms over the shops, and the rooms behind them, 
and in the gallery, is to be rough ; that in the rooms being 7in., and that in 
5 och sat! 1g in. thick. The floors in the rooms over the shops may be of 
Q yellow pine. 

. The steps to the shops, and those to the living-room of the martketman’s 
house, are to be formed with 12-in. treads, with rounded nosings, and 1}-in. 
risers, The risers to the shop steps are to have 9 in. by 3 in. ion grating let 
into them, and properly fixed for peop 2 floors. ‘A similar grating is 
to be fixed in the boarding of the room behind the staircase (eleven will be 
required ). 

" Teak Ladder, framed with 1}-in. sides and Zin. steps, is to,be made for 
ascending into each room over the shops, and over the raoms behind them, 
having strong iron hooks at its ends, so contrived as to insert into iron eyes 
fixed in the casing, which is to be 3 in., wrought and beaded, and projecting, to 

the wee i st) 
he om ‘or ascending into the reoms which are over those behind the 
shops are each to have a 14-in. trap-door, hung with 16-in. cross-garnet hinges, 
to fall down flush with the floors. 

Stairs to the Gallery are to be formed of 12-in. treads with rounded nosings, 
housed into 1}-in. plain strings. The t are to be united. by two irons in 
the place of each riser, as shown bythe drawings. The irons are to be 1 in. by 
2 in., and fixed with screws. 2 

These stairs are also to have 3}-in. by 2}-in. American white oak handrail, 
1}-in. by 1-in. deal balusters, and iron balusters, not exceeding 5,ft. apart, on 
each fli ' 

The sairs in the marketman’s house are to be formed (as shown on the 
plan (fig. 3.), of steps having ane uaa and risers 1 in, thiék, housed 

© 
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into 14-in. plain strings. The whole are to be well and properly: fixed and 


irtings, as shown by the drawings, are to be fixed in the several apartments 
in the marketman’s house, and in the and rooms behind them. . 
»7 Deors.,. The entrance door to the living-room of the marketman’s house, 
and; that.to. the furnace-room, are to be 2 in.-thick moulded: sash doors, with 
double-worked panels and fanlight over. The other doors on the ground and 
ehamber floors’ (except that entering towards’ the privy) are to be. 1%in. 
thick and 6-paneled ; those opening into the lobby of the marketman’s house 
being moulded and bead flush, and the remainder double worked... The 1§-in. 
doors are all to:be hung to 1}-in. rebated jamb linings and soffits, which are to 
‘plain when under 7 in. wide, and formed as shown by the drawings where 
exceed this width; those to the doors having fanlights are to have.tran- 


29 3-ft. wide or upwards are to be hung with 4-in., and the remainder 

3}-in{butt hinges. Architraves, moulded 54 in. wide, are to be fixed to the 
door recesses in the living-room of the marketman’s house. The remaining 
door recesses are to have rounded edges, projecting so as to stop the: plaster- 
ing ;.a.7-in. iron.rim loek, having brass furniture, is to be fixed to each of these 
doors, and to that entering towards the privy. The doors in the living-room 
are‘each to have two 10-in. plate-bolts. 

A Dresser is to be fixed in the living-room, as shown by the drawings, which 
is to have 1-in. cut end boards, fascia, and cornice; a 14-in. top; our, J<in. 
grooved shelves; three drawers 5 in. deep, which are to be dovetailed 5 to-have 
1-in, fronts, §-in. rims, “are, bottom strips and runners complete. One of the 
drawers is to have a li box half its depth, which is to have two divisions 
lengthwise; and the under part of the drawer is to have one similar division. 
There. are to: be two 1}-in. framed and moulded doors, 21 in. wide, hung with 
2}-in. butts, and a 1-in. shelf in one of the spaces behind the doors; the cenr 
tral part is tobe open, and-to have a 14-in. shelf 18 in. wide; a 3-in. lining'is to 
fixed, between the.dresser top and the first shelf; the whole is to have a 
bottom fixed level with the plinth, which is to rise 44 in. above the floor. 

Two tiers of 1-in. shelves, 9in. wide, and a rail and 6 hat-pins, are to-be fixed 
in the closet under the:stairs in the marketman’s house. 

The Privy is to be fitted up with 14-in. seat, and 1-in. riser, both made, to 
shift ;)a 14n. clamped flap, hung with 24-in. brass butts, and beaded backs and 
elbows12 in. high. + bawsts 

The Urinals, division, and screen are to be formed of 1-in. ar” PE 
and ttongued, and braced boarding, properly fixed and secured. The tinal 
ee to be 9 in. wide at top, and 3 in. at the bottom, and 10 in: deep,in 
-~ ae formed to receive lead of stuff 1 in. thick, which is to be wrought 
on the front. ; 
| The'Pipesfor the distribution of the water, which are exposed in the building, 
pe do tan OR RR RE ER NS gt SARIS ER fe 


_ The Vegetable Stails on the ground floor are to be formed as shown by draw- 
inz-No; 8 [mot figured}. The quartering pieces are to be 4 in. by 2}-:in., fixed 
wih an iron dug {pin}, whichis to be screwed to the lower end of each, and 
gotted [run in with lead] to the paving. Each stall is to have:twoof these 
pieces;on: which ate to’ be fixed two wrought brackets 12in. thick, and etit on 
their front edges, as shown;'to receive the shelves... The shelves are'to be Zin. 
paces rage pe the upper sides: and ‘front edges, and securely fixed: to’ the 
brackets. é risers are to be 2 in. thik, wrought im front... The:partitions, 
= ee between the woe Rea to 9 mae 
ploughed, and tongued braced boarding. @ capping is to be 2in. by'2in, 
grooved to feceive the partitions ; six inches above each central capping is to 
beixed:e board 3 in. thick’and 6 in. wide; whichis to extend the whole 

ri so mma to be properly secured by iron, screwed:to the capping:and-to 

e board. 
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- Doors are tobe formed under each set of shelves, as shown, ‘heing-similar 
to the partitions, and hung with 12-in. cross-garnet hinges; and each ‘isto 
any ene tint. qpeineds datas thas seachalens salctilndead 
Fittings of the on the gr joor. bracketings,' ‘shelves, | 
risers are to be similar to those of the vegetable stalls ; the quarterings‘are to 
be 8 ini by 3in.; framed into 3-in. by 3-in. wrought uprights: ‘Thesends ‘ofthe 
stall next the doorways are to be closed eo tpg, tt ee | 
similar‘to the partitions of the previously described stalls. | Each ‘stall dx: 
have one of these framed quarterings. The shelves are to be properly sip: 
ported by brackets fixed to the partitions between the shops.» (>) som pcusd 
Benches on the Ground Floor. The tops of the benches ‘are to be 14in; 
thick, wrought on the top sides, and edges ploughed and tongued at the: 
and to the supports bys 3-in. screws screwed’ upwards ‘into’ the 
tops. The supports are to be formed, as shown, of 14-in. elm uprights; pros 
perly mnurticed to 2-in. by 4-in. heads and 1-in, by 4-in, horizontal) braves, 
which are to extend the whole — of the benches, to be properly fixed ‘by 
strong key wedges, one on each side of the uprights, whieh are to iolneual 
tothe pavement by two iron . a to each, properly screwed :to the uprights 
and! gotted to the pavement. The double benches at each:end of the market 
are to:be formed in a similar manner to the other benches; but: having the 
supports the whole width of the double stall and two horizontal: braces. © The 
division Se 2 ft. eeenae tops S analbienanaieahe of framing 
1 4in. thick, with 4-in. panels, aving 2-in. by 2-in. capping, grooved to re- 
we the top ri” There 2 aa be a mullion v0 72 each upright of the stalls, 
and one between each, which are to be properly suppo' iron 
squares on each side, screwed to the mullions and to:the sopiad the toned, 
into which they are to be let flush. A shelf 8 in. wide and} im: thick is'to be 
a supported above the benches, by an iron bracket fixed to: each 
mullion. 
>) The: Stalls in the Gallery. The brackets, shelves, and) risers’ are'to be 
similar to those before described. The quarterings forming the supports are 
to be 8 in. by 2in., there being two to each stall. . The partitions and ‘their 
cappings are also to be similar to those already deseribed; and these stalls ‘are 
also to have name-boards fixed above the central capping,'as described for' the 
vegetable stalls on the ground floor. All these braced boarding partitions on. 
the paved floors are to be secured to the pavement by iron’ dugs‘ properly 
screwed to them and gotted to the pavement, not more tham 2ft. rt jz and 
those in the shops are to be fixed by screws to strips.nailed to the fiodr,: 
oThe Benches at each end of the gallery are.to be'formed.as those'on ‘the 
‘Locks, Bolts, and other fastenings, are all to be properly put on and fixed with 
screws. Hi are also to be fixed with screws. trot} ods 
Smrrn’s Worx. — An Office, not less than 8 ft. by 10 ft. in the clear) isto be 
eonstructed for the clerk of the works: it isto have a small grates) od 0) o> 
The Iron Columns as the roofs are to be cast,as shown by drawing 
No. 9.{not }- They are to have' heads, holes, &c., as shown, to! cotive 
water from gutters to the drain; ejects to be! well\ united; anderunwi 
lead.at their junctions; to be bedded upon sheet lead at their bases;:and pros 
perly fixed perpendicularly. P n at ft} b330 
The Beams to support the ashlar of the staircases are to be let:3in. inte the 
stone work at each end, and properly fixed and run; with leads) »!.9 s;o7i sisds 
Wrought Bars | in. in diameter,and not exceeding 4 in, apart,ate to: be fixed 
tothe vault windows in Goldsmith Street, . They are. to, be nein 
into the sills and heads, and pak sre a railcben 2yin. by 4m, whiehas 
also:tocbe:let in and: gotted to the ganid I 


not bas .bedaiolq 


| Wrought Gratings, formed of 1-in. by 14-in, frames, and-4-inw by, 1-iny bars 
4 im. apart, are to be properly fixed to: the of the area in the New, Road; 
and that part of the window which rises above the grating is to be protected 
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by bars similar to those of the windows, but riveted to a frame which is to be 
Se oh ey amar! 
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let 
Ree ech ahi ben bn monte snd hee, oud lear’ iotiod 
also knobs and sham to match the lock. The bolts are to have hinged 
and eyes, and the locks are to be contrived so as to lock through the 
yess ice has dealen nom quia damstn, sind ding: thin chabene-al toe keaton ou ee 


The Railings and. Gales to the Vanlt Entrance in the aveme from Paul Breet 
are to be as shown by the drawings. The gate is to be hung as the others, 
and it is to, have a good lock with large blacked knobs. The top rail and 
arre ben e-besmntened-domm t9 the feat of Go steleseha s, beeen aed 

balusters. The whole is to be properly fixed and gotted to the masonry. 

Strong fall-catches are to be properly fixed and gotted to the masonry, to. se- 

cureeach gate in its proper position when open ; and proper stops are to be 
naei fe pening oan fn bnek. 

Gallery Railings are to be of cast iron, the separate parts between the 

being each in one piece. The whole is to be properly fixed and gotted 


to the pilasters. 
The Iron Trellis over the fronts of the shops is to be formed of ht- 
iron rods, halved together, and secured with lead ornaments, as shown. h 


separate piece is to have a frame; those to the g-in. rods being 3 in. by 2in., 
and those to the in. rods being 3 in. by jin. he frames are to be » 
and_ properly fixed te the woodwork with screws. 

An Economical Kitchen Range, not exceeding 4/. in value, is to be supplied 
for the living-room. 

A Sham Stove, 20 in. wide, low metal, is to be supplied for the office, for each 
of the bed-rooms, and for each of the rooms connected with the shops, and 
having fireplaces. 

A Copper Furnace, substantially made, which will contain 80 gallons, and 
weigh 112 pounds, is to be supplied for the furnace-room, and alse a ¢ 

set of iron-work for a proper furnace fireplace. The furnace is to have a stout 
2-in, brass cock, of sufficient length to project properly beyond the brickwork. 
The weight of the furnace is tobe exclusive of the cock. 

Piumper’s Worxs.—The Flats, Gutters, Ridges, Hips,and Valleys are to be 
laid with cast lead, weighing 7 pounds to the superficial foot. e shoot- 
oreeehs uh gene Cea the roofs, and the urinal cha ona te he:band Gab 

milled lead, w 5 pounds to the superficial foot; 5-lb. milled lead is 
also to be used for the flashings, the lead to the skylights, that at the ends of 
the roofs, and over the heads of the tiles of the lean to roofs, and that round 
the chimney stacks, &c. The lead in the gutters is to turn up 8 in. under the 
intacthees han teitachann adie: and 5 in. against the walls, where 
it is to be well secured by flashings, which are to be let nto the masonry, and 
wellfixed. The ridges and hips are to be 20 in. wide, and well secured. The 
valleys are to be 18 in. wide, and dressed over a fillet on each side. The lead 
in the shoot-gutters is to turn up under the slates, and to be there dressed over 
fillets, @s in the other gutters; and it is to turn down, and to be dressed over 
the squares of the mouldings, and neatly trimmed off. 

To the eaves of the over the urinals are to be fixed semicircular cast- 
iron shoots, 5 in. in the clear diameter, which are to be supported by strong 
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iron holdfasts fixed not more than 3 ft. 6in. apart with screws. ‘The lead at the 
ends of the roofs, and over the heads of the tiles of the lean'to roofs, is tobe 
10 in. wide, to be secured to the masonry similarly to the flai s. ‘The 
former is to be dressed down on the boarding and over fillets, and’ the latter is 
td be properly dressed down over the slates. Proper escapes are tobe made 
for the water from the gutters, shoots, &c.; and short pipes soldered whiere 
necessary. The water from the gallery roof is to be coriveyed' ‘down to’ the 
lower roofs through pipes 3 in. in the clear, made of 5-Ib. milled ead, ha’ 
snow boxes ; and from thence to the drains through iron D pipes 4 in. ‘iti’ 
clear. ‘The water from the lower roofs, which does not pass off through’ the 
iron columns, is to be conveyed down through iron D pipes, 24 in. in the clear. 
The wash from the men’s urinal sinks is to be conveyed mto the drain thro’ 
a 14-in. middle substance patent pipe, which is to have a D trap and a tose 
strainer. a 

The Cistern is to be lined with cast lead, the bottom wei 8 and 
the sides 7 pounds, to the superficial foot. The cistern hi nea sh deep, 
and the lead is to be well secured to the walls: it is to have an overflow pipe 
2} in. in the clear diameter, which is to stand 2 ft. 2 in. high in the cistern, and 
to descend down through the office; its upper pas being made of 5-Ib. 
milled lead, and the bottom length of cast iron. ie lead ‘is to be properly 
dressed down and round the several parts, and soldered where necessary : it 
is to overlap 4 in. at every drip, and not less than 3 in. at every other place. 
Thé lead Pipes are to be well soldered together, and fixed hooks, lead 
tacks, &c. e iron pipes are all to have moulded snow boxes, into which the 
water is to.be properly conducted through short pipes soldered into the gutters, 
and also elbows at their bottoms to roth properly into the drains. They 
are to be securely fixed and, where required, gotted to the masonry. Proper 
large rose strainers are to be fixed over all the water pipes. 

‘ater is to be brought from the street main into the cistern through a stout 
tent pipe, 2 in. in the clear diameter, which is to be furnished with a large 
ass stop-cock having not less than 2 in. of water way, and also with a } 

and sufficient copper ball float to regulate the influx of water. The water is 
to be distributed from the cistern to the various parts of the market, as shown 
on the plans; and to the urinals through patent Pipes of middle substance 
11 in. in the clear diameter, having branches to the different cocks of similar 
pipe, but 3 in. in the clear diameter. The cocks are to be large brass cone 
cocks, having not less than in. in the clear of water way. The cocks are to 
be fixed 15 in. above the sinks ; and those in the urinals are to be in convenient 
situations for washing them. Their branch pipes are to be well secured to the 
masonry; and each cock is to be fixed b ree iron staple stays, which are to 
be gotted into the masonry. Under the cock in the gallery is to be a sink, 
14 in. by 14 in., but rounded at the corners, made of 12-Tb. cast lead, which 
is to have a strong rose strainer, and a 14-in. waste pipe branched into the 
nearest water pipe. Water is also to be distributed to the fish stalls’ throu 
similar 13-in. pipes, having branches to the several stalls of similar pipe, but 
in. in the clear diameter: these are to have brass stop-cocks, having not less 
than 4 in. of clear water way; and the water is to be diffused over the surfaces 
of the stalls by means of brass tubes not less than 4 in. in the clear diameter, 
which are to be closely and firmly perforated, and properly fixed at the up 
ends of the stalls, as shown by the drawings [not figured]. ‘Each stall is iso 
to have a My tee square strong brass eject, with a stout perforated cover, which 
is to be made to the shape of the marble stall, anda aie eh pipe, properly 
united to it, and entering the drain eject. The branch pi 


pipes which supply the 
stalls are also to have properly soldered to them strong brass cone cocks, with 


in. in the clear diameter of water way. Water is also to be brought from 
the street main to the fountain through a stout patent pipe, 2in. in the clear 
diameter, as shown by the drawings, which is to have a proper brass head and 
four fountain nozles of different and approved patterns. ¢ fountain is also 
to have an overflow of similar 2-in. pipe, which is to be properly bedded and 
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fixed in the masonry, and to enter the drain eject. The fountain feeder is to 
have; at'‘some convenient situation, a brass stop-cock, with not less than’ 2in. 
in the clear diameter of water way, which is to be turned by means of a port-. 
able key handle. All these pipes, where they are carried under are 
to:be bedded in clay; and where they are carried through the building, they.are 
to:be-properly fixed and supported, to assist in which, narrow boards will be 
supplied b' carpenter for situations where they may be required. .; F 
bSLaver’s Work. — An Office, not less than 8 ft. by 10ft. in the clear, isto 
be constructed for the clerk of the works ; it is to be tiled water-tight. ; 
icPhe Roofs (except those parts which are shown to be covered with lead) 
aré to be covered with the best Welsh slates of the description called queens, 
laid upon 1-in. by 2}-in. heart battens of Baltic red fir, well fixed to the rafters. 
Every slate is to be securely side-nailed with two strong co} nails, so that 
every third slate shall overlap the head of the first etae an 3in. 
PLasTerer’s. Work. — An Office, not less than 8 ft. by 10 ft. in the elear, 
is to be constructed for the-clerk:of the works; it is to be plastered and :set.on 
the insi 


inside. 

Mortar fox the two first coats of plastering is to be made with well-burnt 
fresh white stone-lime and clean sharp sand. The lime is to be thoroughly 
slaked with an abundant quantity of water, and immediately well protected 
from the action of the atmosphere with a thick covering of sand, until it is. quite 
cooled. It is then to be well mixed with the due proportion of sand; and 
both are to be sifted together through a fine wire sieve, and made up with 
such a quantity of water only as will render the compound of the consistency 
of damp ‘sand, and then well tempered without any addition of water. ,The 
mixture is then to be laid in heaps for from three to four months, being well. 
protected during this period, so as to effectually prevent its becoming dry-and 
setting. Afterwards it is to be again thoroughly tempered, with the addition 
of but'a small-quantity of water ; then well haired with a sufficient quantity of 
well-beaten long cow-hair, and well drawn out for use. 

Stucco is.to-be made with good, sharp, and clean sand, and good well-burnt, 
fresh lias lime. This lime is to be thoroughly quick-slaked with water, sifted 
through a fine putty sieve, and mixed in proportions with the sand, and 
such a quantity of water only as will render the compound of the consistency 
of damp sand. It is then to be well tempered, without any addition of water, 
and laid in a heap for from three to four months, being well protected. duriag 
this period, so as to effectually prevent its becoming dry and setting. .. After- 
wards it is to be again thoroughly tempered, with the addition of but:a small 
quantity of water, and worked up fit for use. igs" 

gw 94 properly nailed to all the ceilings, quarter partitions, batten- 
ings, soffits, &c. ; 
The Work-is all to be floated and hand-floated. 

The Ceilings, Soffits, §c., in the markets ; the walls, partitions, ceilings; &c., 
in the marketman’s house, except the | ; the walls and ceilings in the 
shops in the market, and in the rooms behind them on the ground floor, and in 
eae to be plastered two coats, and set in plaster and putty... The 

mortar. for’all the ceilings and soffits in the market, and that for-all the 
walls,is to be coloured as may be directed. The mouldings, cornices, and cast 
ornaments, are all to be coloured as the setting mortar. 

‘The Walls are‘all to:be plastered with: one coat of hair mortar against the 
flues: between the joists. 

The exterior Walls of the markets are to be plastered two: coats, and 
finished in rough stucco; which is:to be coloured in the mortar, so as to imi- 
iM Stirting of Roman high, and beyond the face 

irti: cement, 9 inshigh, yjecting 4 in: of 
the plastering, is to be run up im the fish ae ivy: tao aoabengithe 
furnace-room, and the lobby. 

The Moulds for the plaster mouldings are to be accurately cut in metal and 
horsed, and they are to be submitted for approbation previously to being used. 
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The Veults, both on their walls and arches, and the walls, &c,,-of, the stair- 
cases tothem, are'to be ly stopped, and twice white-limed.. The. brick 
walls inthe markets, ‘and in the lobby, are to be properly stopped; and coloured 
of ‘a good stone colour, as may be directed. hisif yor 

Guazter’s Works. — The whole of the sashes, sash-doors, lights,‘ sky- 
lights, &¢., are to be glazed with good crown glass, which is to be well puttied 
and secured, and left perfect and clean, when all the works are fini sfley 

Pawrer’s Works. -- The whole of the woodwork, both’ ‘interior and 
exterior, except every part of the stalls but- the mame-boards, the whole of 
the iron-work and the chimney-pieces, are to be painted with ‘five: coats\of 
good oil and lead paint, in plain colours or white. The iron-work is! to be 

y cleaned and flamed where necessary. The whole of the work, is!to 
properly knotted, stopped, rubbed down between the coats; and finished? 
The coves, slips, &c., of the fireplaces, are to be japanned black, | until the 
colour properly bears out. The figures on the acroteria, and the upper sur- 
faces and top squares of the cornices, copings, and other projections of the 
freestone-work, are to be pamted with one coat of good oil and lead paint. 
The statues are also to have a coat of oil previously to being painted. 

‘Generat Conpitions.— Zhe Tenders for the performance of the work are 
tobe ‘delivered in separate amounts for each trade or branch, as they are 
divided in the specification. No tender will be a unless accompanied 
by’a copy of the details of the estimate, showing the quantity of) the works 
estimated for, the prices at which they have been calculated, and the several 
amounts carried out and added up. 

Phe committee do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest tender, nor 
even any, should the amount be unsatisfactory to them. Great care must 
be taken not to injure or disturb any of the buildings adjoining the site ; and 
they‘are all to be shored up, and also underpinned where requisite, Any 
damage-that may be done to them during the progress of the works must be 
substantially and properly repaired. The walls, copings, roofs, gutters, tiling, 
plastering, painting, glazing, iron-work, &c., of all shoining buildings, are to. be 
ee ov finished, and made good to the new buildings. 

he several contractors must afford each other all the assistance usuall 
given, and necessary to the proper conducting of the works, arranging with deck 
other for their mutual accommodation. Each contractor must keep a 
foreman on the works during the time the workmen are employed ; and he must 
clear; sweep out, and remove from the building, as often as-may be directed, 
all the rubbish or dirt occasioned by his works. 

Parties tendering may view the site; and each contractor must provide and 
supply every kind of materials, carriage, labour, ing, implements,,.and 
whatever else may be necessary to complete fully the whole of the-works. in- 
cluded in or appertaining to his branch of the works, with materials ofthe best 
quality:of their respective kinds, in a sound, substantial, workmanlike, and 
perfect manner, according to the trve and full meaning of the specifications and 
drawings, and the different directions and drawings that may from time to time 
be given by the architect or his agent ; and he must repair at his own cost all 
injuries his works may sustain, from whatever cause, during the progress of the 
works; and thefwhole must be left, in every ect,in a clean, sound, and per- 
fect state at the conclusion of the works. works must be suspended 
during winter, or such other periods as the architect may direct; and the walls 
and other parts of the building must be secured from injury by frost.or other- 
wise, in a manner approved by him. “4 j : 

The architect have fu oped and be at liberty to reject, and forthwith 
to cause to be removed from the premises, any materials which he may con 
sider:improper for their intended purpose, or not according with the intention 
of the specification ; and, likewise, he shall have full power to cause any of the 
works to be altered which he may think impro The archi- 


tect shall have the further: power to direct an ion or alterations inthe 
works deviating in any manner from any of the original drawings or specifica- 
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tions; and the difference in the quantity of the work executed in consequence 
of any such alteration or deviation shall be ascertained in the usual way by 
admeasurement, and valued according to the list of prices given by the con- 
tractor or contractors in whose works such alteration or alterations are in- 
cluded; and the amount of such yaluation shall be added to, or deducted, 
from, the amount of the original contract or contracts. 

No claim shall be made by any contractor, for any material or materials that 
may have been rejected, nor for any work or works that may have been altered ; 
neither will any extra charge or day-bill be allowed for any thing or things ex- 
pressed or implied by the specifications, drawings, or these conditions, nor for 
any extra or additional work, except only such work as shall have been ex- 
pressly ordered in writing by the architect, or the market committee, as extra 
or additional work, 

The decision of the architect shall be final and binding upon the contractor 
in all cases; and, should any contractor refuse or delay, beyond the space of 
48 hours,to comply with any directions given in writing by the architect re- 
specting any of the works, or any alterations, or respecting any of the work- 
men employed, or the number that should be employed, then and in each case 
the fe committee shall have power and be at full liberty to suspend the 
proceedings of such contractor, and to take the whole of the works by him 
con for out of his hands, and cause them to be finished by any other 
person or persons they the market committee may choose to employ; and the 

occasioned thereby shal] be deducted from the balance due upon the 
contract of the said contractor. 

The money is to be paid by instalments, as the works proceed, at the rate of 
75 per cent upon the value of the work done, as the architect shall certify in 
writing that such instalments become due ; but he will not certify for any in- 
stalment less than 300/. The balance due upon each separate branch 1 be 
paid, when he shall have certified in writing that the whole of the works of 
that branch are completely finished. __ 

The whole of the buildings to be finished within from the date of 
the contract. The contractor pon security for the due petformance of his 
contract, himself in £ . two sureties in £ each. 

Separate tenders are to be given for the following trades : — 


No..1. Mason. No. 5.. Slater’s work. 
2., Carpenter and Joiner. 6. Plasterer’s work, 
3. Smith’s work. 7. Glazier’s work, 
4. Plumber’s work. 8. Painter’s work. 


Tenders must be sealed up, and marked on the outside, “ Tender for 
Work for. the. Exeter Higher Market.” The tenders to be delivered at. the 
ui , on the ay of ,by__ o'clock, by the persons tendering, 
or some person attending on their behalf. 
_ 1885. Georce Dymonp, Architect. 





‘Art. V. Mode of forming a new Holdfast for Scaffolding. 


By. Mr. Frepericx Lusu. 


Tue. following fastening for scaffolding occurred to me the 
other day, on seeing some ropes which held the poles together 
becoming rotten, and in. danger of, giving way, owing to. the 
length of time they had been exposed to the late wet and damp 
weather. These ropes had, most likely, been used on several 
similar occasions before ; as, if they had been used only for the 
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erection of one building, they would not have yielded, unless they 
were at first of very inferior quality. 

The kind of fastening I allude to is a wrought-iron plate 
(which would differ in size according to that of the pole), of the 
form which is represented in the accompanying, diagrams, and 
the thickness of which should not be less than three eighths.of an 
inch. By each end being made square, and wider than the dia- 
meter of the upright pole, there would be sufficient room for 
two holes to be made for the ends of a staple, secured to:the 
pole by means of nuts screwed tight against the plate; the 
iron being bent in a semicircular shape in the middle, to receive 
the horizontal pole, or ledger. The same method would answer, 
if it were necessary to bind the putlock to the ledger; and also 
in the case of a brace falling obliquely‘on any other poles: but, 
where three or more meet, a strong rope must be had besides, or 
some other expedient devised to supersede the use of ropes. at 
all. Fig. 6. is a side or end view of the fastening; and fg. 7. a 
front view of it. 

‘Charles Square, Hoxton, Oct. 27. 1835. 
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REVIEWS. 


Arr. Il. An Historical Essay on Architecture. By the late Thomas 
Hope. Illustrated from dipstogs made by him in Italy and 
Germany. Royal 8vo, 2d edition. London, 1835. 


(Continued from p. 546.) 


Cuap. 1x. Effect upon Architecture of the Introduction of 
Christianity, Occupation of Basilicas, and Use of ancient Materials. 
Theodosius, in 389, ordained that Christianity should be the 
established religion of the empire. ‘The pagan gods, and their 
altars and temples, were now destroyed, and a new description 
of temple, of larger dimensions, was required to be built. The 
halls of justice, from their large size and peculiar distribution, 
were found well suited for Christian worship; and hence arose 
originally the form of the Christian church, which prevails to 
this day. 

“ The body of these Christian churches, as of the principal pagan basilicas, 
was preceded by a portico of insulated columns, to this day preserving its 
— shape at Rome, in San Lorenzo, and San Paolo, San Georgio in 

elabro, Sta. Maria, in Trastevere, remodelled in San Giovanni Laterano, and 
Sta. Maria iore, and rebuilt in a more modern shape in St. Peter’s and 
others.” (p. 91. 

_ Chap. x. Effect upon ancient Architecture of the Want of 

Glass, and the Changes produced by its Introduction. The want 
of glass “ caused the dwelling-house, for seclusion as well as for 
safety, to shun all windows outside; to have every aperture for 
light, as for egress, turned inwardly to a vast open court or 
impletorium, and only to. present to the street, instead of the 
multifarious windows of modern habitations, n impenetrable 
dead wall: it even caused so many apartments of every sort to 
be left, for warmth and comfort, entirely destitute of windows, 
or apertures for daylight, of every description.” Glass must, to 
a certain’ extent, have been in use in Pliny’s time, since he de- 
scribes, in his Laurentine winter villa, a glass door and curtain, 
at once dividing and uniting two rooms. 

“Indeed, it seems to have influenced the whole domestic systenvof the an- 
cients. By diminishing the difference, either between the inside and outside of 
the house, or between day and night, it caused them to transact much of their 
daily business.in the public place, or forum, and at home to make the night 
much more the time of their most retired studies, or their most convivial 
meetings : it may even have tended to render to the first Christians their 
abode in catacombs and subterraneous places less irksome than a similar 
necessity would seem to us.” (p. 111.) 


Chap. x1. Some Account of Round or Polygonic Buildings. 
“ Rome, while yet pagan, possessed many structures, either round or poly- 


gonic; some destined for temples, some for tombs, some for various other 
purposes. Of the first class seem to have been those circular edifices with 


columns on the outside, one in the city itself, and the other at Tivoli, called 
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Temples of Vesta: perhaps, also, the Rotunda, now called the Pantheon ; 
and the Decagon, called the Temple of Minerva Medica; though the very 
circumstance of a beautiful porphyry lavacrum found in the former, placed 
whére'the Thermz of Agrippa seems to have stood, and of the Hygeian 
Minerva discovered in the latter, rather marks both alike as belonging to the 
number of those temples of health yclept public baths. Of the second’ ofder 
were the mausolea of Cecilia Metella, of Augustus, and of Adrian.” (p. 114.) 

Chap. xu. Rise and Progress of the Architecture of By- 
zantium. , 

“ Perhaps Constantine, in 328, only transferred the seat of empire from the 
vast city of Rome to the small town of Byzantium, in order to evade the 
restraints with which, in his old capital, paganism stil! surrounded ‘his: new 
creed, and to afford Christianity, in his new creation, more room for develope- 
mént, In Constantinople, the proportion of Christians, from the first, 


exceeded that of the heathens. In Constantinople, at the earliest period, 


churches were wanted more than temples, and might be built, not merely on 
the outskirts, but in the very heart of the fast-increasing city. It is true that, 
at Constantinople, there were no pagan edifices very large or very numerous ; 
neither was there a supply of magnificent materials pulled in pieces in order to 
be recombined into these new churches.” (p. 121.) 

“ Previously to the extension of Constantinople the arch: had always: ap- 
peared single, but in this city first began to. be seen, within the circumference 
of wider piers and arches, rows of more or less numerous smaller and closer 
columns, carrying smaller arches. Such we find in Sta, Sophia, supporting 
within the transepts the galleries for the. women, and within the absides the: 
conchs that close their summits. Such again we find at Ravenna, in the 
church of San Vitale, also built under Justinian, and such we find in consider- 
able edifices in other parts of Italy, to which penetrated the fashion of 
Byzantium.: Indeed, from those ports of Italy which derived their architecture 
immediately from Constantinople, we must in a great measure draw our in- 
ference of what existed in that capital itself. It is by no means on the 
where the first specimens of each new style successively introduced were first 
invented and displayed, that we may still hope to find them preserved, Where’ 
they first arose they also first fell. Constantly a prey to earthquakes and 
conflagrations, to internal commotions and external enemies, and having ex- 
petienced in 1204, on being taken by the crusaders, the annihilation of all the 
works of art that had escaped from former disasters, Constantinople, when the 
last of its Constantines lost his empire and his life, possessed not perhaps one 
single edifice which the first Constantine, its founder, or even Justinian, had 
beheld. In Sta. Sophia, the capitals of the columns.are a poor imitation of 
thé Corinthian and its acanthus; in most Greek buildings they became a_still 
poorer squared block, with unmeaning scroll or basket-work. 

“From the day when Maximian, the colleague’ ‘of Dioélesian, ‘deprived 
Rome of the residence of a court, and Constantine of the dignity of a capital, 
that city had begun to decline, until at last it became little more than a heap 
of ruins and a nest of robbers, who. within its very. walls made:the traversing 
of its streets unsafe without an, escort, and, caused, every habitation to be.con- 
verted into a tower of strength, Constantinople,.on the other band, had, by 
degrees, become the centre of all the remaining arts.and industry, as well as 
literature of Europe; the only focus whence. these spread their light to the 
farthest confines. ‘The Greeks of Constantinople: were the. arbitri:elegan- 
tiarum to the rest of the world, as those of Athens had been before. Hence 
also their new style of architecture was copied on'every side, and first, in those 
parts of Italy only divided from the Grecian shores by the Adriatic ; which, 
after they had ceased to belong to the annihilated empire of the West; were, 
under Justinian, for a while attached to the eastern dominions, and;:from their 
vicinity as well as allegiance to Constantinople, kept up with it amore intimate 
intercourse.” (p. 134—136.) 
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“ Of the Constantinopolitan architecture, the lesser details followed the 
greater masses westward. Not only the single arches, with imposts generally 
elongated, sometimes with sides expanding beyond their base, or with summits 
pointed, scolloped, and curling up; but the lesser arches, inscribed within 
single larger ones, may each be seen in some of the different buildings, 
religious or civil, in Lemony s and several of them united in the town- 
of Fano, Piacenza, Padua, Verona, Milan, and Como; whence it is that they 
seem to have spread throughout the rest of Europe, as features of what has 
since, more westwardly, been called the Lombard style.” (p. 143.) 


(To be continued.) 





Art. II. An Analytical Index to an Historical Essay on Architecture, 
by the late Thomas Hope. Twelve engravings on wood, 8vo, 
pp- 89. London, 1836. 


Turis work is by Edward Cresy, architect and civil engineer, 
who informs us, in a dedication to the present Mr. Hope, that 
he compiled it for private use, and as an easy reference to the 
great mass of information contained in Mr. Hope’s work. The 
index, as the titlepage implies, is analytical, ‘not alphabetical, 
and may be described as presenting the essence of the work, as 
far as regards matters of fact. he book will be useful to the 
possessors of Mr. Hope’s Essay, by reminding them of its con- 
tents; and to architectural travellers on the Continent, more 
especially in Italy, by indicating to them the churches, and other 
public buildings, best worth seeing. 





Art. ILI. Select Specimens of Gothic Architecture, comprising the 
most ancient and most approved Examples in England, from the 
earliest to the latest Date ; thus forming a complete Chronology of 
that admired Style, including Plans, Sections, Elevations, and 
Details, with an Historical and Descriptive Account of each Build- 
ing and its Parts so illustrated. By William Caveler, Architect. 
4to. London, 1835. 


Tuis volume: contains nineteen beautifully engraved plates, 
with letterpress description to each. In the address the author 
says, “I can assure my subscribers, that no trouble or expense 
has been spared to make the work worthy of their patronage, to 
render it useful as well as ornamental, and to give as much 
variety as possible ; and, in the latter, I think I have succeeded, 
for the twenty plates now before them include specimens from 
the year 1270 to as late as 1520.” One of these twenty plates 
was not completed in time, but will be given with the next part 
of the work. 
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The engravings are on such a scale as to be really useful to 
architects and workmen, and they are exceedingly well executed. 
We therefore strongly recommend the work to every architect, 
who is desirous of practising Gothic architecture correctly. 





Art. IV. — tothe Building of Churches and Parsonage Houses ; 
contains: lans, Elevations, Specifications, §c. By the Rev. 
William Carus Wilson, M.A:, Rector of Whittington, Perpetual 
Curate of Casterton, and Chaplain to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex: 4to, seven plates. Kirkby Lonedale, 1835. 
5s. 6d. 


“ Tue design of the present publication is, to help forward 
the good work of building churches and parsonage houses; by 
showing; on the one hand, the great facilities which are now in 
existence for the accomplishment; and, on the other hand, what 
has been done in similar cases with great satisfaction, and at a 
moderate expense.” 

The professional ‘information contained in this volume is 
chiefly included in the following extract: — 


“ The chief design of this publication is to show what has recently been done 
very successfully, and at a very moderate expense. 

“ Tt would not be without considerable reluctance, that the chapel at Caster- 
ton should be brought forward as a model, were it not that it has met with the 
decided approbation of the many persons who have visited it, together with 
the Clergy Daughters’ School, since its erection in 1833 ; and were it not, also, 
that it has been impossible to meet the many applications which have been made 
for the plans and elevations from various parts of the kingdom. If no other 
reason existed for the present publication, it is hoped that that of its being the 
only means of gratifying the wishes of persons engaged in similar undertakings 
will be deemed sufficient. ; 

“ Tt is not for a moment supposed, that other plans, equally good, may not be 
adopted ; but it is always a satisfaction to see what has actually been accom- 
plished with the fullest success in all respects; and the following statement 
may, at all events, prove a valuable guide to those who are inexperienced in 
these matters. 

“ The chapel at Casterton was built in the year 1833. It was intended, as 
well for the convenience of the township, situated at some distance from the 
ped church, as for the perfecting of the arrangements for the Clérgy 

ugnters’ School, on its removal from Cowen Bridge to Casterton. The 
co tions assembling in the chapel, as well as the advantages accruing to 
the school, have fully answered the twofold benefit which was anticipated. 
{t was on the 15th of April that the first stone was laid ; a blessing being sought 
by a little party of villagers, quietly gathered together, in the language of our 
collect, “ Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with thy most gracious favour, 
&c.” On the 5th of October, in the same year, the chapel was consecrated 
by the Bishop of Chester, in the presence of about wt | clergymen, and nearly 

1 the families of respectability for several miles round. 

“ The chapel, of which the plans and elevations are annexed, was calculated 
by measurement, to hold 480 persons, including the gallery, which contains 
about 130, But accommodation would easily be made in the whole, if neces< 
sary, for 500. 
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“ It is built of limestone, and the stones are placed in course, but are very little 
hammered beyond what was necessary for securing the joints ; and, indeed, the 
rough appearance is preferred, as giving more the appearance of antiquity. 

“The walls inside are done in stone finish, lined, and stone-coloured ; which 
gives a much more comfortable appearance than common plaister, and is a very 
slight extra expense. 

“ The open roof, with ceiling laid on the spars, cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. It is most in rece character, as far as appearance is concerned ; 
and, while no bad effect results to the voice of the clergyman, if common care 
be taken, it is most favourable for the effect of singing and the organ. 

“ At Hurst Green, where a church is building upon exactly the same plan, the 
situation being exposed, it was recommended to plank the roof entirely, like a 
boarded floor, before slating, in order to give additional security to the slates : 
this plan has certainly advantages. The spars are so contrived, as to present 
inside square compartments, which are smoothed, and will be painted oak- 
colour paneled ; superseding the necessity of plaister ceiling. The internal 
appearance, as well as the security of the roof, will be greatly benefited ; and, 
as the additional expense is only about 30/., excepting painting, it is decidedly 
recommended in all cases. ; 

“ The gallery is appropriated to the Clergy Daughters’ School and the organ. 
The rest of the church is free, excepting the hall and the minister’s pews. 

“ The floors.of the seats are all boarded : and, being raised six inches above 
the flags of the aisles, are dry and comfortable. 

“ Arrangements were made for heating the church by means of a descending 
stove, placed in front of the pews at the east end, with a hot-air flue passing 
along the north aisle to the west end: but it was not found to answer; and the 
church is quite sufficiently aired by an open fireplace in the south-east corner, 
and a stove (which cost 7/. 10s.) placed at the west end, between the porch 
and the vestry doors, with an iron pipe going into the wall of the steeple, at a 
considerable height, and thereby warming the gallery. 

“ The situation of the reading-desk and pulpit is recommended, as taking the 
least possible room, and affording the fullest command of the congregation. 

“ The font, which is of black Dent marble, and was, in a great measure, the 
kind gift of Mr. Nixon, the marble manufacturer, stands in a recess at the front 
of the middle pews, directly facing the door of the communion rails. As the 
christenings are performed during the afternoon service, after the second lesson, 
with a view to the edification of the congregation, and the benefit of their 
prayers for the infant, the situation is decidedly the most convenient. “A very 
neat portable font has been given to the new church at Stonyhurst, which 
answers every purpose ; not requiring even the expense of a stand; as it might 
be placed, when wanted, on the communion table, from which the ceremony 
might be performed. The price is fourteen shillings ; and it is to be had at 
Sharpur’s, Pall Mall East, London. 

‘ “ The church, including painting, glazing, and all necessary expenses, was built 

‘or,700/. 

_ © There was the privilege of burning lime in a kiln within half a mile, and the 
stone was given: but the quarry did not answer so well as was expected; and 
it may be safely stated, that there are few situations in which the same edifice 
ought not to be erected for the same money. It will generally be found that 
stone will readily be given for such purpose ; and freestone will, in most cases, 
work at much less expense than limestone. 

“ A very considerable saving would be effected by adopting random instead of 
course walling. The steeple should be in course, and the body of the church 
might be left as it is walled, neatly pointed or covered with rough-cast, which 
is C very trifling expense. The rough-cast should not be white, but stone- 
colour. 

“ Random walls are just as likely to be dry as course walls; and if not rough- 
casted, they might very soon be covered with Irish ivy, which has always a 
pretty effect upon a church ; and, so far from being injurious, has been clearly 
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proved to be beneficial: the large leaves acting like slate to throw off the rain ; 
and the tendrils sucking out the damp from the wall. 

“ A clergyman, within a few miles of Casterton, has lately completely cured 
the damp in his nage by means of Irish ivy. 

“ The steéple is sufficient for four bells, and even more; but, as the strictest 
economy had to be observed, there is only one at Casterton. It is an exceed- 
ingly good oneforthe money. It was got from Mr. Mears, bell-founder, White- 
chapel, London ; and cost 11/.,including stock, wheels, iron-work, brass roller, 
and rope, and carriage to Manchester: 12s. 7d. being deducted for ready 
money. ‘a 
“ Where an organ is desired, it is well to give sufficient time for enquiry ; and 
there will seldom be any difficulty in meeting with a second-hand one at a 
reasonable rate. ; 

“ The Casterton organ came from the chapel at Highgate; where, in con- 
sequence of the building of a larger chapel, a larger organ was required. It 
was thoroughly examined by one of the first organ builders in London, and was 

ronounced well worth the money which was asked for it; and which was 40/. 

f this had not been purchased, one that would have been thought sufficient 
for the purpose, though much smaller and with only three stops instead of 
seven, could have been had in Norfolk for 30/., nearly new, and only discarded 
by a gentleman to make room for a larger one. 

“ The organ at Casterton is played by themusic-mistressat the Clergy School : 
some of the pupils will always be learning to play it, with a view to their own 
benefit in after life as opportunities may occur of their being so employed. 

“ Tt is desirable that a etch should be well spouted ; and cast-iron spouts 
are recommended, only they must be ~% well painted. Those at Casterton 
church came from the foundry at Kendal. 

“ The windows are glazed with diamond panes in lead,and square panes round 
the sides. 7 

“ The square panes are painted a light orange-colour, which has a very good 
effect ; and the diamond panes on the whole of the south side are done in 
imitation of ground glass, to keep out the sun. The expenses of this is very 
trifling : indeed, all the windows in the church would have been done in 
imitation of ground glass for a sum scarcely exceeding five pounds. 

“ The two middle windows on thenorth and south sides have casements in the 
centre of the window, as have, also, the four windows in the gallery. The case- 
ments hang on a pivot, which is, on all accounts, the best mode of ventilating, 
and, especially, o keeping out the rain. 

“ The communion plate was got at Messrs. Rodger’s, Sheffield, and the price 
was as follows : — 


£3. 

Sheffield Plate Chalice - - -111 
Do. Salver - - - 112 
Best hard Britannia Metal Flagon - 016 
£3 19 


“ The expenses of consecration, including the previous notices, correspondence, 
and conveyance of land, amounted to 44/. 16s. 10d. 

«“ There was a collection at the consecration which amounted to 67/. ; and it 
might generally be taken for granted, that a collection op such an occasion 
would cover the expenses. 

“ It may be well to add, that, in the case of new churches, the duty is returned 
on all exciseable articles, if it be recommended by His Majesty’s commissioners, 
through whose hands the application to the Treasury must be made. There 
was a drawback at Casterton, on the Baltic timber and glass, of 38/. I have 
been told that some deduction is made for American timber ; but, as Baltic is 
infinitely preferable, it is strongly recommended to use nothing else: at all 
events, nothing but Baltic should be placed on the roof. 
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“ The excise officer of the district will’ give instructions concerning the 
necessary papers for applying for the drawback. 

“* In some recent cases the pulpit has been made to have the ce of 
stone by a “pe of sand; and is said to have a very good elect. 

“ The old English style of architecture, with lancet windows and buttresses, 
is decidedly the most sati ry for an ecclesiastical edifice ; but, whatever 
style‘or plan is adopted, it is strongly recommended to avoid the use of valley 
epiere. They are troublesome enough, especially in snow, in private houses, 
where there is every advantage of care; but in the case of a church, it is well 
to guard, as far as possible, against the chance of injary arising from the un- 
certain attentions of those who have the charge of it. If the snow is left to 
melt in a valley gutter, it must, unavoidably, find its way under the slate, and 
damage the interior.” 


In a future Number we propose giving the “ Specifications 
for the work required to be done in erecting and finishing a 
church,” together with the reduced engravings, provided we re- 
céive a favourable answer to an application which we have made 
to Mr. Wilson for permission to do so. 





Art. V. Report from Select Committee on Arts and Manufactures ; 
together with Minutes of Evidence and Appendixes. Fol. London, 
1835. 3s. 6d. 


Ir was our intention to quote from this Report, and to:make 
some remarks on the evidence given by some of the persons 
examined; but, as the whole Report been published in 
the Mechanic’s Magazine, Nos. 639. to 648., and may be pur- 
chased for a trifle, we consider it unnecessary to occupy our 
pages with quotation; and shall confine ourselves to remarking, 
that the main scope of the evidence tends to show the great 
advantage to art that would result from the establishment of 
schools of design, libraries of books and engravings, museums, 
and, what was particularly gratifying to us to observe, public 
gardens, It was this recommendation of the establishment of 
public gardens, which principally induced as to prepare a long 
article on the subject, which will be found in the Gardener’s 
Magazine, No. 69. for December, 1835, and which, we trust, will 
be found not altogether unworthy of the attention of architects. 





Art. VI. Literary Notices. 


THE Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers, in a demy Q 
volume, which will contain about 350 pages of letterpress, and from fifteen 
to twenty very neatly engraved plates, price from one guinea to one guinea 
and a half, is preparing for publication. 

A Practical Treatise on Locomotive Engines Railways is preparing for 
the press. This work is intended to show the construction, the mode of 
acting, and the effect of locomotive engines in conveying heavy loads; to 
give the means of ascertaining,on a view of the machine, the velocity with 
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which it will draw a given load, and the results it will produce under various 
circumstances and in different localities ; to fix the proportions which are to 
be adopted in the construction of an engine, to make it answer any intended 

; to show the quantity of fuel and water it will require, &c. It is 
founded upon a many new experiments made on a large scale, in a daily 
practice on the a ga and Manchester Railway, with many different en- 
gines and considerable trains of carriages ;.to which is added an Appendix, 
showing the expense of conveying goods by means of locomotives on rail- 
roads, ° By.Chev.. F. M. Guyonneau de Pambour, formerly a student of the 
E’cole Po ique, and of the Royal Artillery, on the staff in the 
French service, and Knight of the Royal Order of the Légion d’Honneur, 
&e., during a residence in England for scientific purposes. 

Designs for Iron and Brass Work, in the style of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, by A. Pugin, Esq. ; consisting of 27 plates of locks, keys, 
bolts, hinges, andirons, coffers, lamps, vanes, &c.; royal quarto, neatly 
bound ‘in cloth; forming a second part to Pugin’s Gothic Furniture ; was 
lately published. 








MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Art. I. Domestic Notices. 


ENGLAND. 


TuE Institute of British Architects held their first meeting of the session on 
December 14., Mr. Robinson, V. P. in the chair. A great portion of the 
evening was taken up with routine business, that had accumulated during 
the recess; many interesting letters were read from Foreign Academies 
and Architects, and numerous contributions were announced, pecuniary, literary 
and scientific. 

A paper was read from Mr. Murray of Dublin, descriptive of the numerous 
Lunatic Asylums erected by him under the authority of the commissioners 
appointed by government, accompanied by drawings, and detailed statements 
of the expense in building, purchase of land, &c, &e. « 

A conversation took place relative to ing and ventilating buildings, 
and with reference to the investigation made by the House of Commons into 
those subjects, which it was b peegonn seals be taken up by the Institute. Mr. 
Britton announced his and Mr. Brayley’s intention to dedicate to the Institute 
their work (now in course of publication) descriptive of the ancient palaces 
of Westminster. Several new members were proposed; and, from the com- 
munications that took place, there is held out the prospect of an interesting 
session, and that the Institute is in the way of making good progress towards 
the attainment of the important objects it is calculated to embrace.—C. F. 
Dec. 15. 1835. 

A new Chapel, with schools adjoining, in the Grecian style of architecture, 
situated on the left-hand side of Duncan Street, Islington, has lately been 
finished. The front is crowned with a pediment, supported by two Ionic 
columns (not fluted) and four pilasters, two bait placed at the angles of the 
building. The columns are in a recess about 2 ft. deep, having a pilaster on the 
outer side of each, with two faces; one face being in a line with the angle 

ilasters and the front of the columns, and the other face in the recess. 

e entrance door is between the columns, having the usual architrave mould- 
ings, with a pediment head supported by two trusses. On each side, between 
the pilasters, is a blank window. The flank elevations are alike, having six 
narrow circular-headed windows: the back elevation, not being very con- 
spicuous, has been made plain. The whole of the chapel is of brick, except 
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the columns, pilasters, entablatire, &c., which are in cement. — Tyro. Wil- 
mington Square. 

Improved Street Paving,—- An improved mode of paving roads for declivities 
has lately been invented by Mr. Baddeley, which proves a great, assistance to 
horses in carrying heavy loads; and, moreover, is likely to prevent accidents, 
which so frequently occur by their falling. 

The stones, forming a continued series of ridges on the upper side, afford an 
excellent footing for the horses’ feet in ascending and descending, and the 
friction of the wheels, from being greatly increased, is also a check to them in 
descending. Paving of this description has been introduced on Fish Street 
Hill, Snow Hill, and been very recently laid on Holborn Hill; surpassing 
every other method previously adopted. — Frederick Lush. Charles Square, 
Hoxton, Oct. 16. 1835. 

New Street. — It is intended, early in the next session of Parliament, to 
apply for a bill to carry into effect. the formation of a new street, commenci 
at Stamford Street, Blackfriars’ Road, and terminating at the Town Hall, 
Southwark. Several meetings have been held on the subject, and plans drawn 
up for adoption. In.a straight line, the proposed street is about one half mile 
300 yards in length; and, should the bill be passed, it would be a great im- 
provement to that part of the metropolis.—Jd, 

A very elegant Building, of the Grecian Doric, intended for offices, has been 
very recently erected in a court in Swithin’s Lane, for Mr. Solomon Roths- 
child, from the designs of Mr. Davis of Bishopsgate. Most of the rooms are 
lighted from above, and the skylights are closed with shutters by means of 
machinery. The interior is enriched with ornaments belonging to the Ionic 
order, and the whole has a very picturesque appearance. It is much to be 
lamented that this building, the one adjoining, and others of a like description, 
are so concealed, instead of being situated in some public street or thorough- 
fare, where they could be constantly exposed to the public eye: but this, of 
course, cannot be attained. — Jd. 

King William Street is in great progress ; and those houses already finished 
affordsby their varied appearances, some of the best examples of modern street 
architecture. In Smith and Payne’s banking-house, nothing can surpass the 
internal accommodation; and every thing is done in a very workmanlike 
manner. On every floor thereis a suite of apartments complete, kitchen, 
and other domestic offices, for the convenience of individuals who carry on 
business there. Others which are completed deserve attention, both with 
respect to their internal arrangement and external decoration. Whilst a little 
uniformity is preserved throughout the whole street, the eye is relieved by 
parts which differ from the general objects; thus carrying off that monotonous 
appearance which would otherwise exist. — Jd. . 

Westminster Hall.— The casing of the‘inner walls with fine Portland stone 
is now quite finished ; and, with the exception of paving the floor, little remains 
to be done. Nothing is to be done to the roof but dusting it. — Id. 

The Charterhouse School.— Upwards of eighty workmen have been employed, 
for the last two months, in making alterations and additions to this establish- 
ment. The school has been much enlarged, on account of an intended in- 
crease of scholars, the present number being about eighty. A new lodge is 
also in contemplation, which is to be erected at a short distance from the pre- 
sent lodge. — Id. 

The Mansion House.— The balustrade, &c., enclosing the basement upon 
which the portico stands, is being removed for the purpose of nfaking the same 
in a line with Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith’s new banking-house, so that 
carriage visitors, instead of being set down at the centre gate, and winding up 
“ steps to the entrance door, will have to alight on either one side or the 
other. — Id. 

Holborn Hill. — Various plans ‘have, within the last thirty years, been pro- 
posed for getting rid of the steepness of this hill. The best of all these plans, 
in our opinion, is one by which it is proposed to raise the street at the 
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northern extremity of Farringdon Street about 10 ft., and lower the highest 
part of Holborn Hill 3 ft. or 4ft., forming an irregular slope between the 
two points. The houses and the footpaths on each side might easily be ad- 
justed to this change. At the bottom of Holborn Hill, the first floors would 
be turned into shops, and in the highest part of Holborn the shops, instead of 
being on a level with the foot pavement, would be two steps higher; or there 
might be two steps from the foot pavement to the street pavement; or both, if 
necessary, _ This is a crude outline of a plan which, we are of opinion, is de- 
cidedly the best; but we may be quite wrong, and, at all events, it is our duty 
to lay before our readers any thing new which occurs on the subject. The last 
plan, then, is designed by J. P. Burnard and Stephen Geary, architects. It pro- 
poses to cut into the houses on the north side of Holborn, from. Hatton 
Garden to Snow Hill, and on the space so obtained to erect a level street on 
a basis of shops and entresoles. A neat lithographic engraving is given of 
these shops, and of the new range of houses which it is proposed to erect, 
beyond them, on the space cut out as before mentioned. The worst part of 
the plan is, that it leaves the steepness of. Holborn Hill just where it was, as 
does every other plan but that which we have mentioned above. We cannot 
wish it success, because we do not consider it a radical improvement; how- 
ever well it may look on paper, and in the prospectus, in which it is proposed 
to raise a capital of 350,000/., to carry it into execution... We do not consider 
this a pt improvement, because it does not extend to all; for, by leaving 
the hill, and the shops on each side of it, there would be nearly as great a 
temptation to go up and down the hill as there is at present. No plan, there- 
fore, which proposes , to have shops on the hill, with its present slope, is, in 
our opinion worth listening to. — Cond. 

A new Chapel is now being completed on the left-hand side of Upper Roso- 
man Street, Clerkenwell, called the Northampton Tabernacle. It is in the 
Italian style of architecture, and has been built from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. John Blyth; its elevation is bold and yet neat. 
The interior is also finished in accordance with the same style of architecture 
as the exterior. The pulpit, which is supported by four Corinthian columns, 
is placed against the west wall, and faces the east. There are galleries on the 
north and south sides, with one opposite to the pulpit, which, with the side 
galleries, forms part of a circle: the whole are pag by cast-iron columns, 
well formed, and finished with neat’ fancy capitals. The ceiling is flat from 
wall to wall, and executed in compartments, in some of which, including the 
centre one, are introduced fretted air-gratings, having a very unsightly ap- 
pearance: these ought to have been hidden by flowers, or some other kind 
of ornament ; and, as it is not too late to effect this alteration, should these ob- 
servations meet the eye of the architect, he will, I have little doubt, take it into 
consideration. I cannot help thinking, also, that the railing in front would 
have looked better had it been made parallel with the front of the chapel, and 
not with the ground, which has a considerable fall: this could have been 
avoided by placing the stone into which the railing is fixed upon three or four 
courses of brickwork (faced with seconds) at the end where the fall is. The 
expense of building the chapel is between 2000/. and 3000/.— Tyro. Wil- 
mington Square, Sept. 1835. ; ‘ 

King’s Cross, — The statue of George the Fourth, now erecting at King’s 
Cross, is on a new plan. It is formed of bricks and mortar, and by a working 
man. The finishing touches, however, bestowed by Mr. Geary, the architect, 
have rendered it not inferior to stone, at least to the eyes of common spec- 
tators. The extraordinary cheapness of a figure thus got up is ifs great 
recommendation : the cost does not exceed 251. — Id. 

Cambridgeshire. Fitzwilliam Museum.— On the 28th of last month, a meet- 
ing was held in the Senate House, for the purpose of fixing upon a plan for the 
new museum, about to be erected in St. Peter’s College: out of thirty designs 
sent in, four were chosen, namely, those of Mr. Baldwell, Mr. Bassevi, 4 
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Poynter, and one without name, bearing the motto, “ Palmam qui meruit feret.” 
All the other designs were deemed to be finally excluded. h member of 
the senate then gave a single vote for one of the four, and the plan of Mr, 
Bassevi was thus selected by an actual ey of the whole number of votes ; 
the plan, however, is not finally adopted, until a syndicate yet to be appointed 
shall have reported to the senate that it is in conformity with the instructions 
originally given to the several architects. . 

have no doubt, all those who have not succeeded will have their designs re- 
spectably returned, with thanks for the trouble taken ; and not disfigured in the 
manner the ‘‘ Exeter Market Committee” served the drawings sent in for 
their markets. I have a large drawing containing sections of a design I for- 
warded there, literally torn asunder, so as to completely deface the set of 
drawings. I should recommend architects about to compete, in future, to en- 
deavour to obtain the names of the persons who are to perform the part of 
« judges,” to ascertain if they had ever seen an architectural drawing, or 
know one’order from another ; and, further, if they desire to be successful, to 
have a “ friend or two at court.”— Tyro. Wilmington Square. 





Art. II. Retrospective Criticism. 


CENSOR, in reply to Mr. Perkins, on his Hot-water Apparatus. (Vol. XI. 
p- £73.) — Nothing is more natural than that Mr. Perkins should attempt a 
reply to my observations on his hot-water system. When writing that paper, I 
assured myself of a rejoinder ; particularly when calling to mind that, in most 
cases, the interest of a patentee is served by a controversy, however it ma’ 
terminate; which, while it draws the attention of many to the subject, is 
read by few with that care required to form a just conclusion. 

I had expected, ain agg von: Mr. Perkins, or from some one for him, a 
defence of his patent; but I confess I expected something better than that 
contained in your October Number. 

He commences by charging me with having made “erroneous statements 
as far as regards his patent,” &c. &c.; and is “induced to endeayour to set 
your readers right by a simple statement of a few facts, which his experience 
of the system has enabled him ¢o .” I have read his paper over care- 
fully, and really am unable to find the statement of a single fact in it, from 

ing to end. 

i first fact is, that, if I will go to his manufactory, he will convince me 
that his tubes are now invariably proved to 100 atmospheres, and will stand 
300 atmospheres. His second fact is, that, if I will go the Gallery of Prac- 
tical Science, I may satisfy myself as to the sealing, effects of high-pressure 
steam. These are certainly a novel order of facts. With respect to the first, I 
am ready to believe the tubes are proved to something : but I remain incredu- 
lous as tothe amount, for the reasons I have before stated; and because the 
assertions neither agree with the calculated strength of such tubes, nor with 
the results of my own observation on them. The tubes of locomotive 
boilers, which are of hammered copper, about 13 in. diameter, and one tenth 
of an inch in thickness, are frequently burst; that is, broken in, by a pres- 
sure of only about 80]b. to the inch. But this is a matter comparatively 
unimportant: it will not avail Mr. Perkins to show that his tubes are 
proved to a given pressure, unless he can also show, which he has not done, 
that his apparatus possesses the means of a determinate regulation as to pres- 
sure when at work. It is no guarantee of safety, to prove a tube to 100 at- 
mospheres, which, before it be an hour at work, may be exposed to a’pres- 
sure of 1000! What use would there be in proving a steam boiler, if there 
were no means of telling, afterwards, the pressure it was worked at ? 

With respect to the scalding of high-pressure steam, it is unnecessary to ap- 
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peal to Mr. Perkins’s “ Novum Organon,” the “ Gallery of Practical Science,” or 
any such toy-shop. It is perfectly weltknown, that, under certain circumstances, 

i steam will not scald close to the aperture of escape; but, under 
other circumstances, viz. when free access of air is prevented te the ure 
laterally, it will scald; and, in all cases, will-seald at some distance from it, 
This is precisely the condition of most of Mr. Perkins’s tubes, which are 
usually cased up in a perforated paneling of wood or iron. But this is not 
the question. . Perkins need not be told (for, doubtless, he has before 
this witnessed it), that if his tubes, or a tubular boiler, burst, the water is 
blown out, along with the steam, to the last s and, therefore, if projected 
era A ey the boiling water will do its work, if the steam do not, 

e may gather this from Mr. Perkins’s own words ; for he informs us that 
“it is impossible to separate steam from water in such small tubes;” and he 
says truly, provided the aperture of escape be large in proportion to them: 
but if it be but small, they will readily separate. I have myself seen and 
heard the top screw, in one of his expansion tubes, blowing out, between the 
threads, oh steam plentifully, without a drop of water. 

Mr. Perkins’s next sentence is too good not to be quoted entire. He says 
of me, “ His next error is, in supposing that the quantity of heat given out 
by any heated body increases only in an. arithmetical ratio; whereas it 
increases in a geometrical ratio; he will, therefore, be surprised to find that 
@ pipe, 1 in. in diameter, heated to a given degree, will give off as much heat 
as a pipe of 4in. in diameter, heated to only half the temperature.” Truly, 
in the records.of ignorance and absurdity, this sentence is not to be matched, 
Its first clause, the uninitiated might mistake to mean, that the more a body 
cooled thehotter it got: it shows, however, how unused Mr. Perkins is to 
dealing with such intractable things as ratios, and so forth. 

If I have rightly divined what Mr. Perkins means to convey by the sen- 
tence I have quoted, it is this: that the ratio of the heating powers of bodies 
is directly as their surface, and as the square of their temperatures; for ex- 
ample, chet if there be two equal bodies, with temperatures, as 1 to 2, their 
heating powers will be as 1 to 4. This is a discovery, truly; and if this be, 
as I suppose, Mr. Perkins’s datum of hot-water calculation, it gives a ready 
solution of the.cause of the deficiency of heat complained of in so many of 
his “ systems.’’ How Mr. Perkins has arrived at.such an idea as the above, 
is almost incomprehensible, but would seem to be from some strange confu- 
sion between the laws of cooling of different bodies, and the rate of cooling 
of the same body. It really is a pity, before he committed hiniself thus pub- 
licly, that he did not show his production to some friend who had a little 
elementary knowledge of the subject; for it now becomes necessary to set 
him right in order to prevent the chance of any reader of this Magazine being 
deluded by his preposterous misstatements. 3 

It may first be necessary to inform Mr. Perkins, that the heating powers 
of different bodies (stated in all its way are not oo the yer say dfn 
temperatures at all; but, other things. being the same, in ratio o iffer- 
ndaannen their temperatures and that of the medium in which they cool ; 
and their heating powers are stated, in my former paper, to be in the ratio of 
their temperatures, simply, because it is usual, in making calculations of 
heating apparatus, to consider the thermometer at 0°; and, therefore, in that 
particular and in no other, the differences of their temperatures, and 
that of the cooling medium, afe identical with the temperatures themselves. 
For this Mr. Perkins may consult Tredgold on Warming, p. 58. et passim. 

Now, an exact expression for the law of cooling, in free air, of a heated 
body, isa much more difficult and complex thing to be ascertained than, 
probably, Mr. Perkins could be brought readily to apprehend; as he may 
find by looking at Dulong and Petit’s researches on the subject, in the 
Annales de Chimie, or in vol. xiii. of the Annals of Phil., or at the article 
“ Heat,” in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana ; but, for our present purpose, 
three acknowledged approximate laws are sufficient :— 
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1. The heat given off by similar heated bodies is, ceteris paribus, directly as 
the excess of their temperatures above that of the medium in which they cool: 
and of the heat lost, about one half is lost by radiation, and the remainder 
by atmospheric conduction. It is obvious, as before said, that when the 
temperature of the medium is = 0°, the heat given off is simply as the tem- 
peratures of the bodies. 

2. Other circumstances being equal, the heat given off by heated bodies to the 
surrounding medium is directly as their surfaces. 

Hence, uniting both laws, we may get a very simple expression for the ana- 
logies they suggest. Let Tr be the temperature of any heated body ; t that of 
the medium at which it cools; s its surface; and e its effect, or heating power ; 
and let the same letters, accented, denote the same in any other body of 
similar form and kind of surface. Then 


Bah nak Seer ara aati 
1. s(t—t):e :: s’(1T’—t’): e€ 3 (14) 
‘and if t and t’ be =o then 
z es 1’ 


2. 6¢.2. C2i-2 Ff 3.8. = = 
and to obtain a general expansion from different kinds of surfaces, Tredgold 
has given certain coefficients, deduced from experiment. Hence we per- 
ceive, that in two similar bodies, with like surfaces, cooling in a medium at 
zero, if their temperatures be equal, their heating powers will be directly as 
their surfaces; and if their surfaces be equal, their heating powers will be 
directly as their surfaces; so that, adopting Mr. Perkins’s own example, 
“he will be surprised to find,” that a pipe of 1 in. in diameter, and of a 
given temperature, will just give out one fourth as much heat as a pipe of 
4 in. diameter, and of the same temperature, their lengths and positions, &c., 
being the same. Thus, then, my original statement is proved to be correct, 
and Mr. Perkins’s amendment to be a gross blunder. 

The laws above given are merely approximations, but sufficiently close 
for the present purpose. I have i mentioned that an exact gen 
expression for the loss of heat in elastic media, embracing all conditions, has 
not yet been obtained, to my knowledge: those who desire further informa- 
tion upon the subject, which, it may be remarked, is one of great interest, 
may consult the works already alluded to, and also Professor Powell’s admi- 
rable Report on Radiant Caloric, for the British Association, and Fourier’s 
elaborate analytic work On Heat. 

The third law of cooling I shall mention, not as relating to the subject in 
hand, but merely because I think it affords a clew to Mr. Perkins’s blunders, 
is that, The same body, in cooling down from any given temperature, loses, in 
equal portions of time, quantities of heat which form a descending geometric 
series. This law, originally proposed, 4 priori, by Newton, is incorrect; but 
is nearly true for low temperatures. 

Mr. Perkins next proceeds to notice my statements respecting his “ rolled gas 
tubing,” which, he asserts, is not rolled, but drawn ; and he seems to lay great 
stress on this. I believe, from the description of those who have seen the 
manufacture, that those tubes are made nearly as follows: — A slip of boiler 
0 is hollowed nearly to a semicylinder in a proper swage; one end of it is 

ammered quite round to a cone; a mandrel is slipped through it, and the 
whole is drawn through a draw-plate, which laps the plate pretty ‘evenly 
round the mandrel. The so-formed tube is now heated to a welding tem- 
perature, and passed through a pair of fluted rollers; by which operation it 
is welded, and first becomes a perfect tube: it is, possibly, again passed 
through a draw-plate, to give it the appearance of being drawn. Thus it is 
obvious that, though it is nominally drawn tubing, yet the welding is due 
merely to pressing the edges of the plate together between rollers. 

Suppose, however, the tubes to be drawn, and suppose them proved to 
1000 Ib. to the inch, all this will not render them a whit safer; while it is 
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utterly uncertain to what increased pressure they may be exposed when in 
use. 

The rest of the paragraph is a good specimen of the style of Mr.Perkins’s logic. 
He says, the tubes are not gas tubing, for they are made purposely for the work, 
and decause, when burst, they are not used; he says he does not keep the large 
expansion tubes in the background, for, “ although not so strong as the 
small tubes, they are sufficiently so, and are always proved.” He then makes 
what, doubtless, he fancies a “ clencher,” by saying that “ I render my own 
— a useless one, as to how he knows the amount of a to which 
the tubes are: subjected ;” as I say, “ it is only a mode of heating by high- 
pressure steam, care being taken that the coil in the fire shall not be able to 
burst the pipes.” Most true, provided Mr. Perkins admits the premises, as I 
suppose, by his words he does: so, then, it is acknowledged, that. the pressure 
on the “ hermetically sealed system,” is studiously preserved next to nothing. 
High-pressure boilers are commonly considered not free from danger ; but it is 
quite certain you may keep a candle under one, for any length of time, with 
absolute safety. 

It is tiresome to follow Mr. Perkins thus step by step: his next observations, 
as to sediment, &c., show that he is as ignorant of the nature of such depo- 
sits, as he appears to be of the laws of heat. ' 

He attempts to show that there can be no sediment deposited in his tubes; 
because, if they leak, it is a leakage of hot water only (he had before said, 
“it was impossible to separate steam from water in such small tubes), and 
all it holds in solution. But it happens, that a sediment-is just the very thing 
the water does not hold in solution. 

The formation of a sediment, in almost every case, is not produced by eva- 
poration at all, but simply by heating the water; by which the various matters 
contained in common spring and river waters, &c. (chiefly carbonates, sul- 
phates, and muriate of lime, iron, and magnesia), are converted into insoluble 
basic salts, which precipitate and adhere to the sides of the vessel: so that a 

j may take place without the loss or evaporation of one drop of water, 

Mr. Perkins appeals to an attempt to use a saturated solution of common 
salt in his tubes, in confirmation of his view ; which, unluckily, is the only case 
to which it does not apply; inasmuch as the precipitation of salt from a 
salinesolution, as in a marine steam-boiler, is not, properly, a sediment at all, 
but simply a crystallisation produced by evaporation. I would ask, en passant, 
if the saline solution was found so tractable, why was it abandoned, for it 
would make a special addition of temperature to Mr. Perkins’s tubes ; but it 
probably would not agree with a defective joint, or joints, as the case might be. 

Mr. Perkins next touches upon my observations on the great resistance to 
the circulation of the fluid, caused by the vast number of twists and bends in 
his tubes, and by their very reduted size, and great length ; and “ assures me 
that it is so small, that he knows not an instrument sufficiently delicate to 
measure the difference of the resistance when the pipes have bends in them, 
and, when they have not.” He further admits, that “ the water probably never 
circulates faster than ten feet per minute.” Nothing is more likely than that 
Mr. Perkins does not know how to estimate the resistance due to bends and 
friction in pipes ; but, nevertheless, this will not alter the fact, that in his tubes 
the resistance is immense, as compared with the force-producing motion. 

‘This is not the place to enter upon the extensive aud complex subject of 
the resistances of fuids in hot-water circulating apparatus ; but two or three 
lines will suffice to show whether they are as imperceptible as Mr. Perkins 
would have believed. And, first, as to the increase of resistance, due merely 
to diminution of section in the smal! tubes. I have taken the following re- 
sults from the valuable tables of Smeaton, first published in the article Hydro- 
dynamics, vol. xi. p.539., of Brewster's Fe a in which the bore of 
various pipes is given, each 100 ft. in length, the velocity of motion per second, 
and the head of water running to produce that velocity, or to overcome the resistance 

from friction. 
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Hence it is shown, that, at the same rate of circulation, the resistance due 
merely to the difference of diameter is four times as great in Mr. Perkins’s 1-in. 
tubes as in the ordinary open apparatus with tubes of 4 in. diameter. 

Now, as to the effect of bends and turns. Tredgold (On the Steam Engine, 
p: 96.) shows that one tenth of the velocity may be considered as lost for each 
right-angle bend ; and one fiftieth for each curved bend, or-obtuse angle. 

_ Mr. George Rennie (Phil. Trans., June, 1831) found, Ist., that, in a 4-in. 
pipe, 15 ft. long, with one semicircular and two quarter-circle bends, as com- 
pared with a’straight pipe of equal length and bore, the resistance varied from 
one 36th to one 70th part of the resistance of the straight pipe. 2dly, That 
within fourteen semicircular and two quarter-circle bends, the resistance varies 
from one 19th to one 39th of the resistance of the straight pipe. 

Farther, M. Venturi has shown, that, in three tubes oF eainak levi and dia- 
meter, but one of them straight, another bent to a wide-curved:sweep, and a 
third at a right angle, the expenditures, under the same head areas follows : — 


Straight tube — - - - 45 
Curved tube - - - 50 
Right-angled tube : - 70 


The tubes by which his experiments were made were 43 in. diameter, about the 
size of Mr. Perkins’s. But enough of this : to anticipate objections, I must state 
that all the above are but <3 memes though they are quite close enough 
for a practical judgment in the matter. 

Now, many of these “ hermetical systems”: have from 50 to 100: bends, 
twists, and turns at right angles, in them ; including many places in which one 
tube is inserted sidewise into another; and let the reader judge if the circula- 
tion be carried on in any way, but merely by the constant ebullition of the high- 
pressure steam and water within the tubes. The next observations relate to 
the decomposition of the water within the tubes; and here it: is, to:say the 
least, observable, that Mr. Perkins has passed over in silence my remarks upon 
its slow decomposition being extremély probable in all cases with his arn 
Of the rest, “that when the water is so reduced that it cannot circulate, it is 
driven out of the coil by'the repellent power of the heat,” and so‘forth, it is 
a sufficient reply to say, it is rank nonsense! The water is unable to circu- 
late in a tubular high-pressure boiler ; but I never heard of its being found at 
the top of the boiler, and the fire at the bottom: “ under such circumstances,” 
the coil would most assuredly be destroyed, but it would be by bursting. 

One observation more, and I have done with Mr. Perkins, and “ his 
system.” He says,“ With respect to uniformity of heat,” “ nothing is easier ;” 
“it isdone by the manner in which the furnace is constructed :” and so on. 
Now, here is a full admission of the point I contended for in my former paper ; 
namely, that these small tubes are, “ ad initio,’ a contradiction to the great 
and almost solitary recommendation of the hot-water system : that is to say, 
uniformity of communicating heat. Here Mr. Perkins candidly admits that 
he cannot maintain any uniformity of heat with his hot-water ys mc and 
that he is compelled to attempt to do so by the structure ofhisfurnace. How 
much better, then, I ask, is hiswhole piece of complexity thana common steam- 
heating apparatus: for, ifa furnace can’ be made to give uniformity of heat- 
ing power to one, it will as well give it to the other: but my h opinion 
of Mr. Perkins’s furnace is, that it is incapable of keeping up a uniform heat 
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two hours, much less twelve, and that it isa very clumsily contrived affair 
em 

I have now done with the subject, of which I am heartily tired. I think I 
have shown that Mr. Perkins knows extremely little about “ the principle 
upon which his system is founded,” and that he has truly “ reason to regret 
po he should have reasoned upon hypothetic,” or rather upon chimerical, 

ta. . * 

In now taking leave of the subject (for I hope never to have to put to 
paper about is eek), T would wish vn Perkins to believe that A wn m4 if 
any, harsh or grating expressions be found in the foregoing pages, they are in- 
tended for his views, and his method of supporting them, and not for himself 
personally. 

P.S. a writing the foregoing, L,perceive, in ae February Number 
(Vol. II. p.96.), an account of an accident to the “ Hermetic System,” from 
a cause which I entirely overlooked in my catalogueof its sins; namely, from 
heating the tubes when they were all frozen. Now, it is observable, that these 
tubes, from their small size are more liable to be frozen, even in not very hard 
weather, than any other kind of hot-water apparatus; and the consequences 
more dangerous by far, and the damage more costly to repair. It to 
me, that, should a “ hermetic system ” freeze throughout its helo length, 
it would be impossible to thaw it by fire heat without bursting it; for none of 
the ice will melt until it al/ gets above 32°; and before that at the end remote 
from the fire arrived at that temperature, owing to the small section for con- 
duction, the coil would have burst. 

According to Mr. Perkins’s theory in the case alluded to, instead of bursting, 
the water should have been “ repelled” by the heat of the coil, and kept aloof 
from the fire, until the. coil melted; but, nevertheless, it was the expansion 
tube which burst. — Censor. November, 1835. , 

Alleged Ignorance of Architects, §c., by Scrutator. (Vol. IL. p. 402. 469. 
558.)— Candidus appears, in your last Number (Vol. IL.’ p. 558.), very 
anxious that I should noti¢e. his remarks (Vol. Il. p.469.)on one of my 
communications (Vol. II. p.402.), wherein I observed that one of the causes 
of abuse in building “ is owing to the ignorance of the architect, arising 
from his not having had a practical education. I further observed that 
“there is not one architect in five that properly understands his profession, 
and, for the want of this practical education, they can only be called artists.” 
Candidus is pleased to say that these words “do appear to advance a:most 
extraordinary kind of doctrine.” Now, it does appear to me, from his 
superficial and bandbox remarks, that Candidus is just the sort of person 
that I should call an artist. Can it be believed, that an architect would be 
so bold as to advance the extraordinary assertion that he has made; viz. “ that 
the practical part of the professional qualities of an architect might be divided 
from the art of design.” What would be said, if I were to advance the doc- 
trine, that the qualifications a medical man might be divided ; that some should 
only study the physiology and anatomy of the human frame, and others 
only the efficacy of medicine? I should be told I was a madman to advance 
such nonsense; for that no man could practise either physic or surgery with 
success, who was not conversant with both studies: and:yet this is a doctrine 
not a whit more extraordinary than that of Candidus. I would recommend him 
to pause, and study some of the works of the ancient writers on architecture, 
and hear what they have to say as:to the qualifications of an architect. For 
his edification, I will. give a short abstract from the first chapter of the first 
book of Vitruvius, wherein he says “ that practice and theory are the parents 
of architecture. Practice is the frequent and continued contemplation of the 
mode of executing any given work; or of the mere operation of the hands, 
for the conversion of the material in the best and readiest way. Theory is 
the result of that reasoning which demonstrates and explains that. the 
material wrought has been so converted as to answer the end proposed. 
Wherefore the mere practical architect is not able to assign sufficient reasons 
for the forms he adopts; and the theoretic architect also fails, grasping the 
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shadow instead of the substance. Ue who is theoretic as well as fj ecag i is, 
therefore, doubly armed ; able, not only to sah the propriety of his design, 
but equally so to carry it into execution. In architecture, as in other arts, 
two considerations must be constantly kept in View; namely, the intention 
and the matter used to express that intention: but the intention is founded 
on a conviction that the matter wrought will fully suit the purpose; he, there- 
fore, who is not familiar with both branches of the art has no pretensions to 
the title of architect.”—Scrutator. Dec. 1835. 





Art. III. Queries and Answers. 


Tut Elements of Grecian and Roman Architecture. (Vol.I. p. 108. 153.259.) 
— In reading over the article by Mr. Robertson, entitled “ The Elements of 
Grecian and Roman Architecture, practically explained to the General 
Reader,” I find, at p. 260., that “ the characteristic features” (of the Grecian 
Ionic order) “ are the volutes of the capital, which are placed flat on the 
column, and the enriched ovolo which connects them;” and again, p. 263., 
that “the Roman Ionic is distinguished by the volutes, or scrolls, of the 
capital ; and, in this particular, differs essentially from the Grecian Tonic. In 
the latter, the volutes are placed flat on the shaft, as before observed, and are 
seen in front and in the rear, each side having the appearance of a baluster ; 
but the Roman Ionic capital has the volutes placed diagonally, or on the 
angles, with the abacus hollowed out on the four sides; and, consequently, 
nting the same appearance at the sides as at the front and rear.” Now, 
on reference to Nicholson’s Principles of Architecture, 3d edition, 1827, pl, 176., 
headed “ Roman Architecture, from the Temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome,” 
I find the capital shown having only one (not two) of the volutes placed 
iagonally, or on the angle, and the abacus is quite square (not hollowed out) : 
again, pl. 179., “ Roman Architecture, from the Theatre of Marcellus at 
Rome,” the volutes are placed flat on the shaft ; and again, pl. 186., “ Roman 
Architecture, from the Coliseum at Rome,” the capital has it volutes placed 
flat on the shaft, and its abacus square, and not hollowed. Here Nicholson 
appears opposed to Mr. Robertson; and I should be extremely obliged to 
Mr. Robertson, or any of your correspondents, who will clear up the seeming 
contradiction which appears to exist. Having to do with capitals (to columns 
at times, and being in this matter, I own, ignorant, the information will be 
very valuable to— A Practical Carpenter. Hertfordshire, Oct. 10. 1835. 





Art. IV. Obituary. 


DIED, on the 29th August, 1835, at his residence in Castle Green, 
Bristol, George Dymond, architect, aged 38. The disease was an affection 
of the spine, which occasioned him to suffer acutely: still he endured it 
with great Christian patience and resignation. He always manifested a 
zealous attention to the duties of his profession; and, indeed, it may be 
said, that the exertion he used, even at the time when he was labouring under 

bodily suffering, may-have been the means, in some degree, of jhastening 
is departure. His memory will long be cherished by all who knew him; 
each of whom must regret the loss of one who was, in every respect, an up- 
right and conscientious individual. No man was ever more attached to the 
pursuit in which he had embarked; he was one of those who threw aside the 
trammels of the ancient prejudices of the art, and in all his designs displayed 
a,mind determined to obtain the requisite effects of beauty, without sacrificing 
to it matters of so much consequence as unity, fitness, and convenience. — 
E.B. Bristol, Nov. 14.1835. 

Died, on the 22d of August, at Norwich, Francis Stone, of that city, archi- 

tect; for upwards of thirty years county surveyor of Norfolk. 


————— 








